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Guam Employment Service 


Wit approval on July 23 of the plan of operation, 
Guam became the 53d State and Territorial Employ- 
ment Service to affiliate with the United States 
Employment Service. The new Employment Service 
affiliate is a division of the Department of Labor and 
Personnel of the Government of Guam. Under 
present legislation, there are no unemployment in- 
surance activities, 


Secretary Mitchell Calls on Youth 


to Prepare for Future 


‘“LirE has reserved unique responsibilities and op- 
portunities for today’s teen-agers,” said Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell speaking before the 14th 
Annual Convention of Key Club International in 
Washington recently. Key Club International is an 
auxiliary for teen-age boys of Kiwanis {nternational. 

Secretary Mitchell urged his audience to get the 
most possible education and to encourage their fellows 
to do the same. He told the boys that “‘in the years 
ahead, workers in every occupation will have to have 
a tremendous capacity for learning.” 

The Secretary said that the United States popula- 
tion will reach 193 million by 1965, requiring a 40 
percent increase in the gross national product. To 
achieve such an increase in production, ‘every 
person must develop his best talents and abilities to 
the utmost.” Millions of additional professional, 
technical, and skilled workers will be needed by the 
lume today’s teen-agers are in their middle twenties. 
New machines and techniques will help to achieve 
he needed increase in production, but ‘“‘our biggest 
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job is not the development of electronic brains bu 


the full development of our human brains and human 
skills.” 

The Secretary asked Key Club members to exert 
their influence as school leaders to persuade their 
fellow students of the importance of finishing school 
as a means of preparing for a career. 


Refugee Relief Program 


WHEN the 3-year Refugee Relief Program ended on 
December 31, 1956, the State Department had issued 
visas to 190,235 persons for admittance to the United 
States. The final total fell about 19,000 short of the 
program’s goal because the law did not permit the 
visa allotments to be shifted to categories where they 
were needed. The final breakdown showed these 
visas issued: 

60,000 Italians 

38,932 Germans 

15,403 Dutch 

35,000 Expellees 
Austria. 

17,000 Greeks 

3,000 Asiatics 

900 European refugees living in the Far East 

10,000 Escapees residing in NATO countries 

2,000 Palestine refugees 

2,000 Chinese Nationalist refugees 

4,000 Orphans 

2,000 Former members of Polish Army living in 
Great Britain. 

The BES Clearance and Immigration Division 
under authority and grants of funds from the State 
Department processed over 109,000 job orders for 
refugees in the United States and Employment Serv- 
ice representatives stationed in embassies overseas 
interviewed over 112,000 employable refugees and 
escapees to determine the qualifications occupationally 
for the job vacancies in the United States. 


residing in Germany and 
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Although the special team of Employment Service 
people from the national and State offices working 
at Camp Kilmer in the occupational classification of 
Hungarian refugees was disbanded in the middle of 
May, the Bureau and some of the State agencies have 
continued to assist in several aspects of this work. 








For example, the National Academy of Sciences, 
which selects scientific and research workers for ad- 
mission to the United States, called on the Employ- 
ment Service for assistance. 


Voluntary agencies working on the resettlement 
program also asked for placement assistance. The 
Bureau arranged for the New York Employment 
Service to detail interviewers to help. 


From June 1, to June 26, 100 refugees were assisted 
in finding employment, primarily in the New York 
metropolitan area. Plans call for the arrival of about 
150 refugees a week, and part-time placement assist- 
ance will continue. 


Teacher Exchange Program 


More than 500 teachers from the United States and 
37 other countries will participate in the 1957-58 pro- 
gram of exchange teaching arranged by the U. S. 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

On August 10, 100 American teachers from 31 
States and the District of Columbia sailed from New 
York to exchange positions with 100 teachers from the 
United Kingdom. The teachers from the United 
Kingdom arrived in New York on August 13. 

An additional 44 teachers from other countries— 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada—arrived in the United States between Au- 
gust 12 and 19. An equal number of teachers from 
the United States exchanged positions with them. 


The teacher exchange program, a part of the United 
States International Educational Exchange program 
of the Department of State, began in 1946-47 with an 
exchange of 74 American and 74 British teachers. 
With this year’s exchange, 4,273 teachers from the 
United States and 57 other countries will have parti- 
cipated in the program. 

In announcing this year’s program, Commissioner 
of Education L. G. Derthick said, ‘‘An opportunity is 
provided by this program for the teachers of the 
United States and those of other nations to extend the 
frontiers of international understanding and goodwill 
throughout the world. Those who participate are 
true embassadors for their countries and their people, 
all of whom seek new knowledge and ways to happier 
living and progress in a world of peace.” 

Seventy-six American teachers attended seminars in 
France, Germany, and Italy during the past summer. 
Another 125 Americans will teach in foreign countries 
on one-way assignments, and 26 foreign teachers will 
teach during the year in the United States on one-way 
teaching assignments. 

Commissioner Derthick said the exchange teacher 
program is the forerunner of another program of inter- 
national education arranged by the Office of Educa- 
tion. Under this program more than 475 additional 


(Continued on page 32) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, June 1957 
United States and Territories 














l 
Percentage 
change from 
| Number or 
amount Pre- | Year 
vious | ago 
nent 
Employment Service—T otal | 
New applications.......... 832,200 | +12 +4 
Referrals: | | 
Dc ctka ak ce ncn. * 1, 379, 300 | +67 | -1 
Nonagricultural........... 896,300 | —4 | -5 
Placements: | 
ee 1,325,100 | +69 | —1 
Nonagricultural.......... $28,300; -—1| -—5 
SE Cavite 00 4ee 5 Kas 305,400 | —3; -8 
reer 222,900} +1/| -2 
Handicapped. ............ | 24,600 | —15 | —3 
Counseling interviews. ...... 121,500 | —16| +6 
Individual given tests........ 111,200 | —17 | —7 
Employer visit8............- 145,400 | —6] -—8 
State Unemployment Insurance | 
Initial claims, except transi- - | | 
i gas Bk, SES eae 873, 200 | —12 | Lo 
Weeks of unemployment | | 
PMID Si is ictenctaae cise | 5,189,700 | —16 | +4 
Weekly average insured un- | | | 
employment * . oo. wo 245s | 1, 233, 900 sot OMe 
Weeks compensated ?........ 4, 686,400 | —15 | +-4 
Weekly average beneficiaries ?. 1, 171, 600 | 2 | 1-9 
Average weekly benefit pay- | 
ment for total unemploy- | | 
RE ete te oe acy $27. 40 | 0; +2 
co a | $121, 335,900 | —15 | +7 
Funds available as of June 30, 
ANP ata aap Magli: '$8,514,584,600 | —1 | 13 
Veterans 3 | | 
Initial claims............. 32,600 | +43 | —13 
Weeks of unemployment | | 
SS ae eee eee | 179,900 | —8 | —11 
Weekly average insured un- | 
SIAM... . << 5. 5's «: 44,700 | +6 al 
Benefits paid.............. $3, 709,700 | —12] —17 
New applications........... 151, 400 +9] -1 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . . 198, 900 | —§2 4) i290 
Placements, nonagricultural . . | 120,200 | —11 —10 
Placements, handicapped. .. . | 9, 700 | —18 —] 
Counseling interviews... ... . 22,600; -—8| -8 
Unemployment Compensation for | | 
Federal Employees 4 | | 
Initial claims, including tran- | 
cok, rr ee eee 10,500; —4/ +19 
Weeks of unemployment | 
nn , BERET. CORES 82,600 | —12 +2 
Weekly average insured un- | | 
ce 20, 000 —2|; +7 
Benefits paid............... | $2,204,500 | —9 | —3 
| 





1 Data exclude territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 8,600 initial claims, 80,700 weeks claimed, 
and 7,700 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

* Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs 
2,200 initial claims, 8,400 weeks claimed, 2,100 insured unemployment. 
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Teamwork in Serving the Handicapped . - - 








ACH year, the September number of the Review has as its central theme some aspect of service to the 
handicapped. This year the thread running through the issue is TEAMWORK. 


Really effective teamwork in serving the handicapped is seldom achieved easily. It goes far beyond expres- 
sions of good will. ‘Teamwork is, rather, a practical consequence of accepting the fact that the other fellow 
can do some things better than we. Teamwork is a disciplined refusal to go it alone when the recipients of 
our services need more than we alone can give them. It requires an understanding of resources other than 
those of our particular organization, and carefully developed methods of using them in conjunction with the 
things that we can do ourselves. 


More than half of the articles in this Review describe successful teamwork. Some of them contain heart- 
ening stories about difficult problems of vocational adjustment of seriously handicapped people which have 
been solved through the cooperative efforts of community or other groups. Most of those articles describe 
special kinds of community organizations or special interagency arrangements which have come into being as 
a result of intelligent teamwork and which use team methods in their operations. 


Other articles describe or give pertinent information about particular agencies which, by their natures 
must work in close relationship with other groups which serve the handicapped, and with which, for that reason 
we should be familiar. 


Finally, at the end of the issue, is a prediction of the status of the science and art of selective placement of 
the handicapped as it will be 20 years from now. 


Placing the Emotionally Handicapped Veteran 


By DONALD S. DONNELLY 


Supervisor of Counseling, Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


and STANLEY C. WOLLASTON 


Veterans Employment Representative for Massachusetts 


ODAY in Massachusetts the mentally and emo- 

tionally handicapped veterans are finding their 
way back into community life and into jobs in industry, 
agriculture, and commerce in ever increasing numbers. 
This happy circumstance is due in large measure to 
the effective cooperative efforts being extended to the 
veteran by the Veterans Administration hospitals, the 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security, and 
the Veterans Employment Service. 

The program has as its ultimate objective the place- 
ment of the discharged patient in a job commensurate 
with his skills, knowledge, and abilities. But it also 
involves the integration of the activities of both hos- 
pital and employment service to better reestablish 
the occupational potential of patients for gainful em- 
ployment and to assist them in the necessary transition 
from hospital to community. The program is now in 
operation in practically the same degree in the three 
Veterans Administration hospitals (Bedford, Brockton, 
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and Northampton) which serve the neuropsychiatric 
patient. Patients being treated in the neuropsychi- 
atric section of the large Boston VA Hospital (primarily 
a general hospital) are also included in this coopera- 
tive program. However, since it had its beginning at 
Bedford, this article will attempt to outline the 
cooperative program there. 

The Bedford VA hospital is in the typical New 
England town of Bedford about 16 miles from Boston. 
Within a 30- to 50-mile radius of the hospital are a 
majority of the larger cities of the State, including 
Worcester, Cambridge, Lynn, Lawrence, Lowell, and 
Haverhill. The majority of its some 2,000 patients 
come from this area. 

The program at Bedford can be said to have started 
in early 1953 when, encouraged by Dr. Winthrop 
Adams, then manager of the hospital, staff members 
in the Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation Service 
and the Vocational Counseling Service invited rep- 
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The chief of Vocational Counseling Service at Bedford Hospital 
discussing a community work project with a patient. 


resentatives of various institutions and agencies to a 
meeting to discuss the need for integration of effort 
in the rehabilitation and placement of the emotion- 
ally handicapped and, in this instance, the veterans 
particularly. At this meeting the Division of Em- 
ployment Security was represented by the State 
supervisor of counseling and service to the handi- 
capped, and several counselors and veterans employ- 
ment representatives from Boston and other metro- 
politan local offices. The State veterans employment 
representative was present for the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service. 

Spontaneously from this meeting came a committee 
for the rehabilitation of the emotionally handicapped. 
This committee has continued to hold meetings almost 
monthly from its inception and the Division of Em- 
ployment Security and Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice representatives have continued to be members. 

At the second meeting of this committee, repre- 
sentatives of the Bedford VA Hospital, the Division 
of Employment Security, and the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service decided to set up a program to assist 
the emotionally handicapped veterans at the Bedford 
VA Hospital. 

At the outset, the effort was directed toward setting 
up a twofold program to assist the veterans about to 
be discharged from the hospital and to make available 
to the hospital, labor market and occupational infor- 
mation for use by the Vocational Counseling Service 
in guiding patients toward job decisions. 

To start the project, the State supervisor of counsel- 
ing and service to the handicapped and the State 
Veterans Employment Representative spent a day at 
the hospital to learn about its workings and the facili- 
ties available for conditioning and training veterans 
for their return to the community. Included in this 
day of orientation were actual interviews with a 
group of 10 veterans about to be discharged from the 
hospital. 

Subsequently, these 10 veterans were part of a pilot 
project to test the best means by which they could be 
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registered for placement service by the Division ot 
Employment Security and subsequent job develop- 
ment could be undertaken for them. Within 2 
months, 8 of these 10 veterans were returned to the 
community and placed in jobs by the local offices of 
the Division of Employment Security. 

From this experience, a number of procedures were 
developed. 

1. A Counselor-VER from the Lowell Division of 
Employment Security office (in whose area the hospi- 
tal is located) was assigned to visit the hospital on a 
regularly scheduled basis to take applications for 
work; to obtain necessary medical, psychiatric, and 
social information; and, after joint conference with 
the veteran and the chief of the VA counseling service, 
to arrive at a suitable job objective. 

2. Provision for transmittal of the veteran’s com- 
pleted application card and other pertinent informa- 
tion to the local Division of Employment Security 
office in whose area he seeks employment. 

3. Developmert of a special ‘“‘referral form’’ for 
notifying the State VER and the counseling division 
of the Division of Employment Security of the specific 
activity and providing them a means of followup. 

4. Development of an “introduction card’’ for 
the veteran to present to the local office to which his 
application had been sent (this card is actually an 
introduction to a specific counselor or veterans em- 
ployment representative in the local office). 

5. Spelling out of areas of responsibility for the 
VA hospitals’ vocational counseling service, the ES 
local offices, the Division of Employment Security 
counseling section, and the State VER. 

6. An effective method of followup on results of 
referral and placement activity by the local office to 
the State VER and through him to the Lowell local 
office counselor and the State agency counseling 
section, and the VA hospitals’ vocational counseling 
service. 

The procedures also provided that if a veteran 
appeared at a local office without prior referral. as 





A veteran being interviewed at a local office. His application 
card and other pertinent forms had preceded him. 
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outlined above, and it was ascertained that he had 
previous treatment at Bedford, the local office 
counselor or VER would contact the chief of the 
counseling service at the hospital and the necessary 
background information would be supplied. 

When the procedures were approved by adminis- 
trators, a day’s in-service training meeting was held 
at the Bedford hospital in September 1953. At this 
meeting counselors and VER’s from the local offices 
in the areas served by the hospital were given back- 


ground information on the history and treatment of 


mental illness and the changing attitude brought about 
by greater knowledge and better techniques of treat- 
ing and returning the individual to the community. 

Then came a tour of the hospital, including wards, 
various shops, and the clinics used for conditioning 
and training or retraining of veterans. This was 
followed by a discussion of the eight cases which had 


been successfully placed by the cooperative effort of 


the Division of Employment Security, Veterans Em- 
ployment Service, and the counseling service of the 
Bedford hospital. 

The new procedures were then reviewed and an 
Opportunity given for an open discussion to iron out 
any difficulties, real or fancied. The result was a 
mutual understanding of procedures, the remedying 
of preconceived ideas of mental illness, and a recog- 
ution of the unreal limitations which many coun- 
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selors and VER’s previously had concerning the 
emotionally handicapped. 

The results of this phase of the program, namely 
the assisting of the veterans being discharged from 
Bedford, have been most satisfactory. Guesswork and 
placement effort without sufficient background in- 
formation have been eliminated, thus building up 
the employer’s confidence when the local office refers 
an emotionally handicapped veteran to him. ‘The 
chief of the counseling service at the hospital is 
relieved of the necessity of personally taking a veteran 
to a local office to get him registered and placed in 
a job. 

The veteran feels more confident in approaching 
the local office—the road has been paved for him. 
He knows that his application card is there ahead of 
him and, moreover, he has in his possession an in- 
troduction card to a specific person in the local 
office. There are many more advantages to this 
phase of the program but space does not allow for 
their telling. 

As the procedures for the placement of the veteran 
ready for return to the community advanced, the 
staff at the hospital, particularly in the physical 
medicine and rehabilitation service and the vocational 
counseling service, began to review their ever-present 
problem of conditioning the veteran for eventual 
return to the community and the job while still in 
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Patients at the Bedford Hospital being paid by the VA Finance 
Officer for work performed on farms. 


the hospital setting. The hospital already had a 
“hospital industries plan’? in which patients were 
conditioned for employment by working in such 
activities as farming, laundry, care of grounds, etc. 
Although this type of activity was good, it did not 
offer the veteran contact with others who were out of 
the hospital situation and there was always the feeling 
that the work was ‘‘made’’ work—in effect, the 
realism of the work situation was absent. 


Need for Realistic Tryout 


The hospital staff felt that many patients needed a 
realistic tryout experience in a practical work situa- 
tion before they became applicants for employment 
in the community. They recognized that it would not 
always be possible for the potential applicant to get 
conditioning experience in the “tryout” occupation 
following release from the hospital. Hence, the 
patient would be greatly assisted if he could work at 
a task for approximately full time, Jearning to get 
along with fellow workers, accepting directions and 
instructions from supervisors and employees—all away 
from the hospital for 6 to 8 hours a day. 

Apart from the individual patient’s need, but related 
to it, was the need to educate and train employers to 
deal effectively with the person with emotional illness 
and to break down resistance to giving such a person 
an opportunity for employment. A corollary was the 
need to educate workers themselves that persons with 
emotional disabilities are not necessarily threatening 
or objectionable. 

These ideas were foremost in the minds of staff mem- 
bers of the physical medicine and rehabilitation serv- 
ice and vocationa] counseling service when in the 
early summer of 1954 the assigned local office coun- 
selor paid his usual weekly visit to the hospital. In 
discussing labor market trends, he stated that the 
many market garden farmers in the area were hard 
pressed to find farm labor. Here was born the Com- 
munity Employment Project as it is now known at 


Bedford VA Hospital. 


Again the three agencies went to work—Division of 
Employment Security, Bedford VA Hospital, and the 
Veterans Employment Service. The physical medi- 
cine and rehabilitation service and the vocational 
counseling service of the hospital took over the ap- 
praising and selecting of patients who would work on 
the progam. In addition, they acted as contacts and 
coordinators among the various services in the hos- 
pital (Dietetics, Nursing, Financing, etc.) so essential 
to the success of the program. 

The local office, through its counselors, VER, and 
its farm visitor, in company with the State VER, 
visited farms in short labor supply and told the owners 
of the possibility of getting workers who were patients 
at the Bedford VA Hospital. Potential employers 
were told that the patients would work in groups and 
the hospital would supply an aide who would act as 
a liaison between the patients and employer. He 
would also be present to see that the patients did not 
engage in hazardous work or that they were not 
exploited in any way. 

In September 1954, a farm employer agreed to try 
some of the patients in harvesting his celery crop. A 
group of 11 patients were selected by the hospital 
staff. A 6-hour day was decided upon in order to 
allow the patients to adjust more gradually to the full 
8-hour day (actually, however, it was an 8-hour day 
since transportation to and from the hospital required 
2 hours). The patients were to be paid the going rate 
for farm laborers. 

The Community Work Project was off the ground. 
Soon another farm employer contacted the local office 
farm visitor; he wished to get some Bedford hospital 
patients to harvest his carrots and beets. Before the 
3-month season was over, some 15 patients had worked 
all or part time on the two projects. At the end of 
the harvesting season, the first employer, who had 
previously wholesaled his celery crop in bulk, decided 
he would experiment in packaging his product. Since 
his experience with the patients had been so satisfac- 
tory, he requested that a group of patients be made 
available to him for this purpose. 


Employers Well Pleased 


At the close of 1954, the Community Work Project 
was evaluated and reports from the employers indi- 
cated that the patients worked willingly and consist- 
ently; the work performance compared favorably with 
that of others employed by the farmers. The patients 
in turn had a feeling of accomplishment and enjoyed 
the community setting. Their reaction to the receipt 
of pay was most rewarding. Their morale was boosted 
by the knowledge that they could actually compete 
with other workers. Even reports from the wards to 
which the patients returned in the evening told of a 
renewed spirit of confidence as the men related their 
experiences of the day and, as it turned out, created 
an interest in this work so that other patients subse- 
quently requested that they be allowed to join in 
the project. 
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With the coming of the spring season in 1955, the 
Community Work Project was extended to addi- 
tional farm employers and before the end of the season 
over 30 patients had engaged in the program with 
some five different farm employers. Actually, there 
were requests for more workers than the hospital 
staff was able to make available, due largely to in- 
hospital problems of professional care, lack of aides, 
etc. Distance of farms from the hospital, of course, 
was another problem and the hospital had to decide 
early that a 15- to 20-mile area was the limit in 
which the day-haul operation could be set up. 

At the close of the harvesting season in 1955, except 
for the one farmer who again kept a crew on to 
package celery, activity in the Community Work 
Project came to a close. 


Program Extended to Industry 


It was then that the hospital chief of vocational 
counseling service and the Division of Employment 
Security local office counselor decided to extend the 
program into industry, since a number of new in- 
dustrial concerns had begun operations in the area 
and had a demand for workers. Many of the patients 
had interest, skills, and abilities more related to 
industrial work than to farm activities. Again the 
program was cleared with administrators at the 
Bedford VA Hospital and the Division of Employ- 
ment Security. 

Before the close of 1955, the first break in the 
program came when the local office field visitor found 
a new fruit juice concentrate manufacturer who 
needed seasonal workers for packaging operations. 
With the assistance of the hospital chief of counseling, 
the local office counselor, and the State VER, the 
employer agreed to try out a crew of six patients from 
the hospital. Again a day-haul operation was set 
up and within a week the employer was talking of the 
excellence of the workers both as to quality and 
amount of production. 


More Opportunities Each Year 


The year 1956 brought opportunities from an 
additional three employers and 1957 added two 
more. ‘Thus for the past several years, crews of from 
6 to 10 patients have been engaged on almost a 
full-time basis working on many and varied tasks 
with the following types of businesses in the nearby 
area of the hospital: wood products, importing, pre- 
fabricated houses, windows and closet doors and 
other furnishings for houses, fruit juices, and fine 
furniture. 

This, then, is the story of the cooperative effort 
being extended to the emotionally handicapped 
veterans in the Bedford VA Hospital. They are 
duplicated in both agriculture and industry at the 
Srockton VA Hospital, in industry at the Boston VA 
‘lospital, and in agriculture at the Northampton VA 
lospital. It is a program that could be done only 
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through cooperative effort and mutual respect and 
understanding on the part of all agencies involved. 

The value of the program is not quickly measured; 
the mere recitation of the number of placements does 
not in any way tell of the worthwhile results for indi- 
viduals who make up the total. To say that indi- 
viduals placed back in the community without return 
for further hospitalization total a little under 100 
from Bedford since 1953 and 275 from the four hos- 
pitals combined perhaps, on the surface, will fail to 
greatly impress those unacquainted with the problems 
of the emotionally handicapped. 


Statistics Don’t Tell the Real Story 


To report that since the inception of the Community 
Work Projects no more than 150 patients have taken 
part might likewise be unimpressive. However, an 
individual case history which reveals that a veteran 
with 11 years of hospitalization was so motivated by 
the experience of other patients that he asked to be 
included in a crew working at an industrial plant 
and after that experience was so much improved 
that he was recommended for discharge and then 
actually placed in a job in the community through 
the cooperative working arrangement of the VA 
Hospital and the Division of Employment Security 
is meaningful and ful] of connotation of the real 
worth of the program. 

Moreover, any program which is accomplishing 
the objectives listed here is well worth the effort 
which is being extended: 

1. Conditioning the patient to the physical and 
emotional problems associated with full-time work, 

2. Weaning the patient from complete dependency 
on the hospital and gradually introducing him back 
into the community through experience in the work 
situation, 

3. Educating and training employers to deal 
effectively with the person who has an emotional 
illness and breaking down the resistance to giving a 
patient in remission an opportunity for employment, 

4. Educating fellow workers and associates with 
the facts that patients with emotional illness are not 
necessarily threatening or objectionable and enlist- 
ing thetr cooperation in aiding in the rehabilitation, 
and 

5. Bringing the community together in a directed 
effort to assist the emotionally handicapped. 


Hopes for the Future 


The staff at the Bedford, Brockton, Boston, and 
Northampton VA hospitals are encouraged and enthu- 
siastic over these positive efforts which are being made 
to assist emotionally handicapped veterans. ‘They 
realize that they have made but a beginning but 
they sincerely hope that through slow and patient 
effort more and more emotionally handicapped vet- 
erans can and will be returned to the community 
and to a job. 








Use of a Simulated Work Environment 


in Vocational Rehabilitation 


By SIMON B. FRIEDMAN, Assistant Director 


and WALTER 8S. NEFF, Supervisor, Vocational Adjustment and Evaluation Center 
Jewish Vocational Service and Employment Center of Chicago 


ANY rehabilitation counselors agree that the 

customary guidance techniques (interviewing, 
aptitude testing, specialized job placement, etc.) 
have limited applicability in dealing with certain 
kinds of severely handicapped persons. ‘This seems 
to be particularly true of individuals who present 
mental retardation or emotional disorder as_ the 
chief determents to an employment adjustment. 
Individuals with these disabilities, as well as other 
handicapped persons, often show disturbances or in- 
adequacies in the important sphere of interpersonal 
relations, are fearful of work, and tend to display 
unpredictable or unintegrated behavior in a work 
setting. These individuals often face psychological 
barriers which prevent them from using their abilities 
in a work situation. 

During a period of relatively high employment, 
1947 to 1950, the Jewish Vocational Service & Em- 
ployment Center of Chicago could not find employ- 
ment for certain handicapped clients who, though 
physically capable of working, lacked motivation for 
work. ‘Their history was one of chronic or inter- 
mittent unemployment. Intensive vocational coun- 
seling accompanied by job solicitation and supple- 
mented by aptitude and personality testing, trial 
work experiences in industry, vocational training, 
and psychotherapy did not increase the employ- 
ability of such ‘“‘apparent unemployables.” 

It occurred to the staff of the JVS that one method 
of pin-pointing the work potential of handicapped 
clients was to observe them in a work situation. 
Since it was impossible to secure a clearly defined 
and controlled work environment in the open labor 
market, it was decided to create one. It was through 
this process that the Vocational Adjustment & 


Evaluation Center of the Jewish Vocational Service | 


of Chicago first came into being in 1951. 

In developing the Center, the JVS worked closely 
with the Illinois State Employment Service, the 
[llinois Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
State of Illinois psychiatric facilities, and the Illinois 
Department of Public Welfare. 


Purpose and Design of the VAEC 


The VAEC is a vocational rehabilitation workshop 
designed to facilitate the employability of emotionally, 
mentally, or physically handicapped persons who 


because of an inadequate work personality are deemed 
“apparently unemployable” by health, welfare, or 
vocational agencies. Its structure permits both the 
assessment of work capacity and the adjustment of the 
client to work, through the control and manipulation 
of the psycho-social factors in the work situation. 

The VAEC is not a sheltered workshop in the 
conventional sense. Clients remain in the program 
for a limited time period. ‘The emphasis of the pro- 
gram is on placement in the open labor market. All 
aspects of the workshop; therefore, are designed to 
facilitate an efficient appraisal of the client’s work 
potential and a speedy transition to work. The 
important aspects of the program follow. 

Simulation of a true work atmosphere.—All work per- 
formed is on real commodities, secured on a sub- 
contract basis. The Center simulates a true work 
situation with regard to wages, hours, conditions of 
work, employer-employee relations, and absence ot 
obvious medical and recreational therapeutic services 
or devices. Output records are maintained and 
clients are made aware of production norms. ‘There 
is emphasis on the quality of work, as one would find 
in industry generally. The Center does not offer 
nonvocational services. Clients requiring medical, 
social, or recreational therapy are referred to ap- 
propriate facilities. 

Limited time period.—Clients generally enter the pro- 
gram for a 2-week period of work evaluation. This 
may be followed by an 8-week adjustment training 
program. All clients are made aware of these limited 
time periods. 

Provision for controlling and varying psycho-social and 
work factors.—In actual practice, stress is placed upon 
the “‘work personality’ and the derivation of satisfac- 
tion from work, rather than the development of spe- 
cific skills. Fairly elaborate techniques have been 
devised for varying supervision, coworker relation- 
ships, work pressures, etc. 

Intensive supervision and limited capacity.—All staff act- 
ing as shop foremen are professionally trained voca- 
tional counselors. A ratio of 5 to 6 clients per super- 
visor is maintained. The present workshop capacits 
is 23 persons per week, with an annual intake of 200 
clients for the evaluation program and 100 clients for 
the adjustment training program. 

Integration of the workshop into the vocational counseling 
process.—All workshop clients are seen weekly by a 
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A JVS staff member interviews a potential worker before 
making a specific assignment to a job. 


vocational counselor on the staff of the JVS. The 
agency follows through from the initial intake inter- 
view to job placement and includes 1 year followup 
activity. ‘Thus, the workshop does not function as an 
isolated process without reference to counseling. 
During his weekly counseling sessions, the client’s 
reactions to the workshop are explored, his behavior 
with respect to supervisors and coworkers is discussed, 
and toward the end of the program, possible job pref- 
erences and possibilities are realistically evaluated. 


The counselor has at his disposal the observations of 


the workshop staff and is in a position to discuss con- 
cretely with the client problems revolving around his 
work. ‘The weekly counseling session is seen as the 
instrumentality through which the client may be 
helped to better understand his feelings in relation to 
his workshop experiences. A counseling session serves 
to focus everything that happens in the workshop pro- 


gram, and relate this to the always present goal of 


the future job. 

Individualized workshop program.—Each client’s pro- 
gram in the workshop is planned specifically for him, 
and developed through an intake staffing which inte- 
grates the vocational, physical, social, and personality 
data secured through interviewing, psychological 
testing, medical reports, and social casework material. 
During the course of his program, the workshop plan is 
modified in accordance with the progress of the client. 
Observations of shop supervisors and interview mate- 
rial secured by the vocational counselor determine the 
nature of such modifications. 


Physical Facility and Staff 


The VAEC occupies 2,200 square feet of space, in- 
cluding workrooms, stockrooms, office space, and con- 
ierence rooms. Individual counseling and psycho- 
logical testing take place in offices of the JVS. To 
approximate a true work setting, the workshop has a 
timeclock, work tables, chairs, and lighting of an 
industrial nature. Since most of the work performed 
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is of a relatively simple nature, machinery and equip- 
ment are kept to a minimum. 

The staff consists of eight professional and two non- 
professional persons. The professional personnel] are: 
the workshop supervisor, who directs the program; 
an assistant supervisor, who also serves as intake 
counselor; four workshop counselors, who act as fore- 
men; a placement counselor, whose load consists 
solely of the workshop clients; and a clinical psycholo- 
gist. The training and experience of all these people 
is in psychology, guidance, and related areas. The 
nonprofessional staff members are an office secretary 
and a stock clerk. 


What the VAEC Aims to Achieve 


The central concept of the VAEC program is that 
many “‘unemployable” clients are prevented from ad- 


justing to work, not so much by physical or mental 


inability, but by a variety of negative work attitudes. 
Our experience shows that the most serious barriers 
to a work adjustment are anxiety, hostility, fear of 
authority figures, lack of confidence, lack of under- 
standing of appropriate work behavior, awkwardness 
in relationships with coworkers, and similar inter- 
personal variables. It follows that the facilitation of 
an adequate work adjustment should arise through 
the development of an adequate “‘work personality.” 

As these ideas work out in practice, the VAEC 
staff operates with the concept of the “‘vocational 
pattern,”’ in which five areas of the work personality 
are studied and manipulated: (1) interpersonal rela- 
tions with supervisors and coworkers, (2) use of abili- 
ties in a work situation, (3) derivation of work satis- 
faction, (4) adjustment to work pressures, and 
(5) concept of self as a worker. 

The professional activities of the staff are designed 
to provide an objective picture of the client’s per- 
formance in these five areas of work competence, 
which are then pooled to make an estimate of the 
client as a potential worker. Specifically, the staff 
attempts to determine four things: 

1. The level of employability, defined as_ the 
capacity to perform productive work in general; 

2. The degree of placeability, defined as_ the 
ability of the client to secure work in the current 
labor market; 

3. The quality of vocational adjustment, defined as 
the resources of the client for adapting on a job which 
he is capable of securing; and 

4. A concrete picture of the client’s work behavior. 


Sources and Kinds of Client 


All clients must be referred to the Center by an 
accredited social agency. During the last few years 
of operation, the [Illinois Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, the Illinois State Employment Service, 
and the mental health agencies of the Illinois De- 
partment of Public Welfare have been the primary 
referral sources. 









The client group at any given time is extremely 
heterogeneous with regard to type of disability, age, 
sex, level of intelligence, social adequacy, and edu- 


cation. A study of 138 persons served during 1953 
and 1954 indicates that approximately one-half were 
male. The age range was 16 to 67, with 75 percent 
of the clients falling below 27. The tested intelligence 
was low, with a median IQ of 77, though the scores 
ranged from 35 to 137. Work experience was limited. 
Almost 55 percent had never been employed.- The 
remainder had been unemployed for periods of 1 
to 10 years with two-thirds having been unemployed 
for more than 1 year. Most clients had multiple 
handicaps. Major handicaps were as follows: 


| Number | Percent 


Mental retardation... . : 21 15 
Co eae 26 i9 
Emotional disorders... . . ; 59 43 
Physical handicaps. . 32 | 23 

hotel... . _ or 138 | 100 


What the VAEC Has Achieved 


Approximately 70 percent of the clients became 
employable. The table which follows summarizes 
the results of a followup study made to survey the 
outcome of the vocational adjustment process for 102 
clients who completed the adjustment training pro- 
gram during the 2-year period, 1953 and 1954. The 
criterion of success utilized by the Center is the client’s 
employment history during the year following the 
completion of his program. The term “successful 
adjustment” refers to clients who were able to com- 
plete 1 year’s practically continuous employment in 
the ordinary labor market after leaving the Center. 
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In one simulated work situation, 
clients of the*JVS stuff envelopes. 


The category “some benefit’’ is used for clients who 
worked approximately one-half of the following year, 
and “‘slight benefit’’ is used for those.who could be 
employed only in a sheltered workshop. The cate- 
gory ‘‘no benefit” indicates clients who found no 
employment during the following year. 


Vocational Adjustment of Clients Completing Program, 
1953-54 


Degree of adjustment | Number | Percent 


aN 
No) 
ir 


Successful adjustment... . 8 
Some benefit......... 22 1 
Slight benefit...... 5 | 5 
(oy | a eae Leper Ree ra | 21 

Outcome unknown (contact with client | 
Meee tiie aoe ne arcure avis nue ¥ sh 5.) 5 
OE eee | 102 | 100 


The adjustment process proved to be most successful 
with the epileptic clients. Next in order of relative 
success were the mentally retarded clients, followed 
by the emotionally disturbed. The program ap- 
peared to be least successful with physically handi- 
capped clients who had associated marked emotional 
problems. 

A followup study of 119 clients served in the ad- 
justment program during 1956 indicates approxi- 
mately the same results as those reported in the 
followup study of 1953-54. 


A Typical Case 


Alice was 18 years old when the Illinois Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation referred her to the 
VAEC. Her problem was mental retardation. She 
was frightened at the idea of seeking employment, 
and the State rehabilitation counselor had been 
unable to do anything for her. Psychological testing 
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Employment Center, 1956. 


showed an IQ of 71, with a good deal of “free-floating 
anxiety,” but a rather positive personality develop- 
ment with a strong desire to succeed. 

When Alice entered the program it was noted that 
she was motivated, but a number of problems at 
once appeared. The chief problem was distractability. 
She was so overjoyed at being with young people in 
a productive situation that she quite Jost herself in 
conversing and socializing, and her output suffered 
wide swings as a consequence. The workshop staff 
concentrated on giving her a positive work experience, 
and at the same time controlling her distractability. 
She was able to grasp what was desired of her, and 
by the end of the program she talked much less on 
the job and concentrated her attention on the work 
to be done. She was adjudged able to meet minimum 
production standards in simple, repetitive assembly 
work, and recommended for placement. 

After two brief placements, from which she was 
discharged as “‘too slow,” Alice was placed on a 
factory assembly job (1 month after leaving the Center) 
which she held for 10 months. The placement 
counselor noted, in closing the case, that Alice’s 
general adjustment seemed much improved. She 


had made several friends, had begun to “‘date,” and 
gave the impression of being a happy, well-adjusted 
young person. 


Relationships With Other Agencies 


As a community agency, the Center has close work- 
ing relationships with the fabric of social agencies, 
both public and private, located in the city of Chicago. 
A Professional Advisory Committee was developed 
for the Center in 1955. ‘The Committee serves the 
function of program development, evaluation, and 
the strengthening of cooperation. The following 
agencies are represented on this committee: the 
Illinois State Employment Service, the Illinois 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the II- 
linois Department of Public Welfare. 


Interest of the Illinois State Employment Service 
in the workshop project was manifest from an early 
date in the development of the program. The desire 
on the part of both agencies to work together on the 
project led to the development of a formal procedure 
for the referral and handling of clients who have 
completed the Center program. 

The Illinois Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
has worked closely with the agency since the inception 
of the program. The DVR is a major source of 
referrals for the workshop program and at the present 
time has one of its staff members assigned on a full- 
time basis to work with the project. 

The professional personnel of both public and 
private agencies involved in the Center program feel 
that a rehabilitation workshop, emphasizing work 
adjustment, opens new possibilities for many people 
hitherto deemed ‘‘unemployable.”’ 


REHABILITATION—A Community Project 


By GEORGE F. DODGEN, JR. 
Analyst I, Dallas Local Office 


Texas Employment Commission 


EHABILITATION of the disabled members of 
the work force is a problem which should be of 
vital concern to all agencies and groups of their 
community. It is inherently a community concern 
because the solution of the problem, together with 
the resultant recovery of otherwise lost talents and 
skills, benefits to some degree almost every element of 
society comprising the community. 

This, then, is the story of how one community has 
faced this problem—of how the cooperative efforts 
of varied elements of the community were set in 
notion to discover and develop new talents and 
ichieve final rehabilitation. It probably is not too 
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different from rehabilitation programs which have 
been carried out in numerous communities, large and 
small, and it certainly is no different from what can 
be accomplished in many other communities through 
dedicated effort and teamwork. 

If there is any peculiar distinction in the Industrial 
Therapy Program organized last year in McKinney, 
Tex. (a northcentral Texas town of 13,700, center of 
a rich farming belt), it is perhaps the fact that it was 
not directed solely toward recovery of talent from dis- 
abled persons among the city’s regular inhabitants. 
Instead it was far more likely to rehabilitate temporary 
patients of a local institution to the ultimate benefit 
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of other communities to which these patients were 
most apt to return. 

In May 1956, Dr. Martin Stephenson, Chief of the 
Tuberculosis Section of the Chest Service at the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in McKinney, 
conceived the idea that local industries could provide 
special services which, when coordinated with the 
hospital’s rehabilitation programs, would lead to 
speedier and more complete rehabilitation of many 
patients at the institution. After considerable dis- 
cussion with staff physicians and the Rehabilitation 
Coordinator at the hospital, a tentative plan for a 
community industrial therapy program evolved. It 
was decided to seek participation from local industrial 
concerns. 

Dennis R. Scott, manager of the McKinney office 
of the Texas Employment Commission, was contacted 
for assistance in securing the cooperation of local 
businessmen and in placing hospital patients selected 
for training under the industrial therapy program. 
The local TEC office contacted most business leaders 
of the community and invited them to meet with 
staff members from the VA hospital. A sizable group 
of businessmen responded. 

The hospital staff members explained their pro- 
posed program. ‘They hoped that local business 
concerns would make available, where possible, 4 
hours per day of on-the-job training in new vocations 
for patients selected by ward physicians and the 
Medical Rehabilitation Board of the hospital as 
ready for and adaptable to such industrial therapy. 
The businessmen accepted the program with en- 


thusiasm and promised cooperation to the limit of 


their ability to provide space and _ facilities for 


training. 
Why Not Use Hospital Facilities? 


A question raised at the same meeting uncovered 
the fact that the VA hospital facilities were not being 
used for any formal type of industrial therapy. The 
proposed program was amended to include industrial 
therapy training within the various units of the hos- 
pital as well as in local business concerns. 

Since the VA hospital at McKinney is a self- 
sustaining institution, with its own maintenance and 
service facilities, the potential for industrial therapy 
there is very diverse. This activity has since become 
an integral part of the overall hospital program, thus 
increasing rehabilitation services provided within the 
hospital itself. 

As finally established, the community industrial 
therapy program embodied several phases: (1) Indus- 
trial therapy in many fields of work within various 
departments of the hospital, without pay, (2) a sepa- 
rate “‘member employee” program under which 
patients become domiciliary members and _ receive 
approximately one-third of the base pay (up to a 
maximum of $800 per year) for the work in which 
they are being trained, (3) special placement services 
provided by the local office of the Texas Employment 
Commission for patients selected for training in local 
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business establishments and also for rehabilitated 
patients discharged from the hospital—including spe- 
cial processing and case referral to the ‘TEC office in 
or nearest the patient’s home locality, and (4) pro- 
vision of on-the-job training facilities by local busi- 
nesses for specially selected patients. 

Proper administrative controls were established to 
insure that no phase of the industrial therapy program 
would prolong the period of hospitalization of any 
patient. Controls and forms were also devised to 
secure weekly reports from local employers providing 
training, so that the hospital staff could evaluate the 
patient’s progress and discontinue any training which 
might prove misdirected as to potential ability or 
otherwise unsuitable. Patients given training in the 
hospital’s facilities are similarly evaluated. 


Patients Selected With Care 


Patients are selected for training in the city’s busi- 
ness establishments only after study and evaluation of 
their work tolerance and vocational preference has 
established that such training is advisable. Emphasis 
is placed on patients whose past employment expe- 
rience has been in the field of manual labor and who 
will hereafter be limited to less physically demanding 
jobs. Extensive use is made of the hospital’s educa- 
tional therapy, occupational therapy, and manual 
arts therapy classes in selecting patients for participa- 
tion in any phase of the industrial therapy program. 

Patients sent to the Texas Employment Commission 
for training with a local employer remain under con- 
trol of the hospital at all times, and their treatment 
continues. While training in the city, the patient is 
furnished transportation to and from work by the 
hospital. Upon completion of treatment the coopera- 
tive training arrangement is cancelled. 

Since the primary purpose of training provided by 
local employers is to develop new skills and abilities 
and thus enable the patient to secure permanent em- 
ployment, the Veterans Administration — strongly 
recommends that the patient be paid no salary while 
training. Patients selected understand and agree to 
this arrangement before training in the city is begun. 

A typical case of rehabilitation achieved by indus- 
trial therapy provided by a local business concern is 
that of a 33-year-old veteran of World War II, whom 
we shall call Johnnie. He is married and the father 
of a 12-year-old son. Johnnie, whose home is in a 
small West Texas community, was formerly an arc 
welder by trade. 

In June 1956, a pressure vessel he was welding 
exploded, shattering his left knee and severely burning 
both legs. Though he responded to treatment satis- 
factorily, the nature of his disability necessitated a 
change of occupation. After evaluating his case, 
hospital staff members selected Johnnie for industrial 
therapy training in a local industry and submitted 
his problem to the local office of the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission. 

Since Johanie was a wheelchair patient, TEC 
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contacted three business concerns before a training 
place was found for him. The owner of an electrical 
appliance store provided a work bench and furnished 
hand tools for repair of small electrical] appliances. 
Johnnie continued in this training for 14 weeks until 
his treatment at the hospital was completed. The 
appliance store owner has only praise for Johnnie 
and the manner in which he applied himself to his 
training. He says Johnnie was a very good worker 
and a congenial person who was well liked by every- 
one in the firm. He learned quickly, seldom had to 
be shown things more than once, and turned out 
first-class work after only a short time. The owner 
felt that the value of the work Johnnie did while he 
was there far outweighed the cost of providing the 
facilities and training him. 

In fact, upon Johnnie’s discharge from the hospital, 
the owner offered to employ him permanently or even 
set him up in a repair shop of his own. However, 


home ties called strongest, and Johnnie returned to 
West Texas. 

Once back home, Johnnie set up a small repair shop 
and the local TEC office helped him work out an 
arrangement with a local hardware store to send 
repair work to him. 

Johnnie writes to staff members at the McKinney 
VA hospital, indicating that he is doing pretty well 
financially repairing electrical appliances and guns 
(an additional vocation he was taught at the hospital). 
He seems happily adjusted to his new work and ap- 
pears well on the road to complete rehabilitation. 

The industrial therapy program in McKinney, as 
exemplified by Johnnie’s case, clearly illustrates the 
extent to which rehabilitation can be achieved—to 
the benefit of both individuals and communities— 
when the problem is faced as a community project 
and tackled with the teamwork of various community 
groups. 


Cooperation—The Persistent Kind 


By CYRUS 


S G. FLANDERS 


Employment Service Technician 
Connecticut State Employment Service 


OHN BARTISK wore extremely thick glasses; one 

of his eyes had a tendency to roll; he had a speech 
defect; he spoke out of the corner of his mouth; and 
he was an epileptic! 

John had a long record of short-term jobs. He was 
quick to turn down work that was apparently “‘made 
to order” for him. He “‘had a chip on his shoulder’’ 
and ‘twas his own worst enemy.” 

In spite of these severe handicaps, John has become 
a well-adjusted individual and is making good in a 
job where he has established an excellent attendance 
record. 

This all came about because of cooperation—close 
cooperation—between the Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation and the Employment Service over a long 
discouraging period. This cooperation might not 
have been successful if busy employers had not been 
willing to give of their time to learn of the problem 
and to give of their ideas to help in placing Bartisk. 

John came from a broken family. His mother had 
been overprotective and was unwilling to accept the 
fact that her ‘“‘child,” now a man of 44, was born with 
petit mal epilepsy. She had regarded it as a dread 
affliction (which of course it is) which must be con- 
cealed at all cost. Only the family physician knew 
the secret. The condition was partly controlled 
through medication. 

When John came into the New London office of the 
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Connecticut State Employment Service, there was 
nothing to make Morgan Haven, employment coun- 
selor, suspect that epilepsy was a part of his problem. 
True, there was a long record of short-term jobs. He 
had been timekeeper on construction jobs, many of 
them with out-of-the-area companies. He was laid 
off when the local job was finished. He had worked 
as timekeeper for a while at one of the bigger war- 
time employers in the area. He was laid off with 
many others at the war’s end. 

John explained that his very thick glasses were nec- 
essary .because of surgery that had been performed to 
remove congenital cataracts. They did not interfere 
with his ability to do timekeeping and other clerical 
duties for which he had been trained in high school. 

The very first placement that Morgan got for John 
“blew up” after 1 day. Morgan had done a lot of 
work on that placement and he was curious to learn 
why it had not “‘taken.” 

‘John is an epileptic. He had a seizure. We had 
to let him go,”’ said the employer. 

When John came into the office again he “‘had a 
chip on his shoulder.” 

“Tt’s just the natural reaction to his bitter expe- 
riences,” thought Morgan. 

Some time later, after more placement attempts had 
proved fruitless, John’s belligerence made Morgan 
think that he might need psychiatric help. He talked 
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with Clay White, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
counselor, who agreed to see John. 
A complete physical and psychological examination 


was made by BVR doctors. White and Haven dis- 
cussed the results. While John suffered from a per- 
secution complex, it was not severe enough to require 
extensive treatment. The epilepsy seemed to be 
under moderately good control. Eyesight was good 
enough to permit him to continue at his former 
type of work. The speech defect could not be cor- 
rected. It was agreed that selective placement efforts 
should be continued to find clerical or similar types of 
work. 

The search began again. 

Morgan turned up a job opportunity that seemed 
made to order for John. Clay White went with 
John to see the employer and discussed the situation 
with him. John was hired. The employer got a 
place for him to live where he could cook his own 
meals. 

John turned the job down; he would not leave his 
mother. 

Morgan found another job for him. Again he dis- 
cussed the situation fully with the new employer who 
agreed to interview him. John would not be dealing 
with the public but, since he would be in plain 
sight of the employer’s customers, he was not hired. 

There were many other such incidents over a con- 
siderable period of time. 

Morgan and Clay talked it over again. 

“Let’s take the case to the subcommittee of our 
NEPH Committee,” said Morgan. “Maybe they 
can come up with an idea that we have overlooked.” 

The committee meets periodically to discuss 
severely handicapped workers whom the Employ- 
ment Service and the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion have not been able to place, even after long and 
concentrated effort. This group is often able to come 
up with suggestions that result in successful placement 
of the severely handicapped workers. The idea for 
such a committee is new. It originated with Louis 


job, and referred him. 


Attending the New London NEPH sub- 
committee meeting to suggest placement 
possibilities for John Bartisk were, left 
to right: (seated), Mrs. Catherine Alba- 
nese, personnel director, Sheffield Tube 
Co.; Fred Shurts, insurance broker; Mrs. 
Elizabeth F. Drew, manager, New 
London local office; Rev. A. A. Garvin, 
pastor of Shiloh Baptist Church; (stand- 
ing), H. Clay White, Jr., counselor, 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights; M. B. Haven, VER and CSES 
counselor; Peter Carpenter, director of 
personnel, General Dynamics Corp.; and 
R. E. Duflocq, personnel director, Chas. 
Pfizer Corp. 


Pizer, manager of the New Britain office of the Con- 
necticut State Employment Service. 

Morgan discussed the problem with the committee 
frankly and in detail. He told of all the efforts that 
had been made to place John. Clay gave the medical 
and psychological data. Mrs. Drew, manager of the 
Employment Service office, told of her talks with 


John’s mother and of her efforts to assist in his place- 


ment. ‘There were many pointed questions and 
much discussion but no suggestions. 

Morgan and Clay went back to work on the case, 
disappointed, but not discouraged, that the committee 
meeting had produced nothing. 

A few days later Morgan’s telephone rang. ‘This 
is the personnel director at - ,’ came the 
voice. ‘‘Will you please send John Bartisk to see 
me tomorrow? I have been thinking over what you 
told us about him at the committee meeting the 
other day. I’ve been looking over the jobs in our 
plant. I’ve found one in the shipping department 
that he can do. I’ve discussed John with the foreman 
of the department and he is willing to give him a trial. 
This foreman is the sort of fellow who will do all he 
can to help John.” 

Elated, Morgan called John, told him about the 
At last, John was hired where 
there was sympathetic understanding of his problem! 

The next morning Clay White received a letter 
from John which read: ‘I can’t accept the job you 
offer. It will endanger my condition!” 

Clay called John’s doctor and explained the whole 
situation to him—what the demands of the job were, 
where the work was to be performed, everything. 

“That job is all right for him. His difficulties are 
all in his mind,” was the doctor’s reply. 

Clay was on his way again. He called on John 
and told him and his mother what the doctor had 
said. He urged John to give the job a fair trial. 

Reluctantly John got into Clay’s car, rode with him 
out to the plant, and went to work. 
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Reports were that he grumbled at first and was 
inclined to be belligerent. Gradually his fear sub- 
sided and his confidence grew; now he is well adjusted 
and well liked in the plant. 

Cooperation is no ‘‘once-over-lightly” affair. It 
is day-by-day persistent long-term sharing of a 


problem even when the results are often times dis- 
couragingly meager. Cooperation involves the efforts 
not only of two agencies, but of all agencies, all 
committees which can be induced to help and have 
ideas to offer. 

That kind of cooperation pays off. 


Employers Advisory Committee Takes 
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By JAMES H. SEARS 


Chairman, Governor’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


and EDWARD J. BUCKLEY 


Chief of Placement, Delaware Unemployment Compensation Commission 


HE successful placement of handicapped worker 

Ed Lewis is a story with three chapters. All three 
parts of Ed’s story help to illustrate the special role 
played by the Delaware Employers Advisory Com- 
mittee in support of the efforts of the Delaware State 
Employment Service to find employment for job- 
seekers whose disabilities make the search for gainful 
work difficult if not impossible. 

Ed Lewis, a paraplegic, first appeared before an 
eight-man panel, representing more than 60 Delaware 
employers, as one of five handicapped jobseekers 
scheduled for interview at the regular monthly meet- 
ing. During the 20-minute interview, one of the 
panel members was strongly impressed by Ed’s po- 
tential. When he returned to his office, this member 
initiated a systematic search through the several 
departments of his company for an opening Ed might 
fill. As is so often the case in trying to place handi- 
capped applicants, no jobs were immediately avail- 
able. But the all-important followup was maintained, 
and, after several weeks, Chapter I of Ed’s story ended 
happily when he began work as a key-punch operator. 

At the end of Ed’s 3-month trial period, the Advi- 
sory Committee reviewed his case. They found that 
the placement had not been a good one. Despite 
Ed’s earnest attempt to master his assignment, he 
could not operate his machine at a satisfactory rate. 
Since neither Ed nor his employer wanted to settle 
for second best, Chapter II ended in a disappointing 
recognition of failure. 


Ed Gets a New Job 


But as a result of this review of Ed’s case, the original 
panel member responsible for his placement made a 
new search for opportunities within his company. 
Soon Ed was on a different job, performing his clerical 
duties so well that, in the words of his supervisor, 
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“This company is lucky to have Ed Lewis as an 
employee.” 

Committee members feel that the provision for a 
“second look” is the really significant aid that this 
kind of auxiliary body can give to Federal and State 
offices which have the full-time responsibility for help- 
ing handicapped jobseekers. Beyond the first assist- 
ance of locating jobs normally difficult to find, the 
Advisory Committee helps to make sure these em- 
ployees stay employed, and at jobs to which they can 
make a real contribution while they earn the good 
wages they and their families sorely need. 


Function of the Employers Advisory Committee 


It was the desire for a stronger program of coopera- 
tion with government employment services, and for a 
more continuous and careful supervision of handi- 
capped employees’ adjustments to the jobs, that led 
to the formation of the Delaware Employers Advisory 
Committee in October 1954. Under the leadership 
of Mason E. Turner, then Chairman of the Governor’s 
Committee for Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, the new committee was made up of about 45 
employers from various industries throughout the 
State. Drawing in part on the experience of local 
committees in neighboring Pennsylvania, the Chair- 
man of the Governor’s Committee coordinates the 
activities of this committee to maintain liaison with 
the Delaware State Employment Service, and to head 
rotating panels of five or six personnel specialists dele- 
gated by participating employers. 

The panel usually meets once a month in space pro- 
vided by the Chairman-Executive Director of the 
Unemployment Compensation Commission at the 
Commission’s combined central office in Wilmington. 
An average of five applicants are interviewed at each 
session. 
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Prior to the meeting, a résumé of each applicant’s 
work history, age, education, physical condition, and 
abilities is prepared by the Employment Service and 
sent to panel members selected for the current month 
by the chairman. Before each interview begins, the 
individual’s résumé is reviewed by Edward A. Mul- 
rooney of the employment security office and Secre- 
tary of the Governor’s Committee. He gives any 
further explanations that the panel may request. 

During the interview itself, the applicant is told 
that the panel members are not there to offer him 
immediate employment, but to learn just how the 
Committee may be able to help him locate work in 
the future. He is encouraged to talk about the kinds 
of work he could best perform and to define the limits 
which his handicap may place upon his employment. 

After each interview is completed, panel members 
discuss among themselves possible ways in which em- 
ployment may be found to fit the applicant’s needs. 
When the meeting is over, copies of each applicant’s 
résumé are sent to all members of the Governor’s and 
and the Advisory Committees. 


Help in Finding Jobs 


As a result of the interviews conducted by the 
panel, several possible avenues of employment may 
Occasionally, a panel member may know 


be opened. 





of a present or potential opening in his own company. 
Or, because his service on the Committee has in- 
creased his sensitivity to the problems of the handi- 
capped, he may think of potential jobs in some of the 
many small businesses not represented on the Com- 
mittee and begin a canvass of merchants or other 
businessmen he knows personally. Several jobs have 
stemmed from casual conversations, overheard re- 
marks, and tactful buttonholing of fellow church or 
club members. 

The circulation of résumés may also result in job 
offers, sometimes many months after the interview 
Here again, the special nature of the committee is 
crucial. Because representatives of the 60 industries 
have come to know each other through service on the 
panels, they feel free to call the particular members 
who interviewed an applicant whose résumé has 
reached their desks. They think longer and harge1 
about the possibilities of employment, even to the 
extent of revising certain job duties or job conditions 
to utilize the skills and talents summed up in these 
résumés while providing for the physical limitations 
of the applicant. 

The record, of course, is not one of unalloyed 
Some handicapped jobseekérs still remain 
unplaced despite unremitting efforts to find suitable 
iobs. Many handicapped workers have been forced 


success. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Members of the Employers Advisory Committee, Governor’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, interview 
applicant Edward L. Lewis, (fourth from right). Seated around the table, left to right, are: Edward A. Mulrooney, secretary, 
Governor’s Committee; F. B. Drumheller, National Vulcanized Fibre Co.; Warren Walker, Pusey & Jones Corp.; C. J. Fleps, Rollins 
Leasing Corp.; James H. Sears, chairman, Governor’s Committee; Mr. Lewis; Vernon M. Schneider, General Motors Corp.; James 


Maxwell, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; and O. E. Waller, Delaware Power & Light Co. 
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Jobs for the handicapped is the goal of a group of retired St. Louis business executives who formed the nonprofit corporation “Oppor- 


tunity, Inc.” 
retired electrical engineer (standing right). 


Teamwork Pays Off... 


Two leaders in this work are James L. Schwab, retired shoe executive (standing to the left), and B. M. Hubbard, 


obs or the P hysically Handicapped 


By PAUL P. CONNOLE, Manager, St. Louis Local Office 


Missouri Division of Employment Security 


and JOHN J. GRIFFIN, Chairman, St. Louis Employ the Physically Handicapped Committee 


SUCCESSFUL achievement by the St. Louis office 
of the Missouri Division of Employment Security 
in placing physically handicapped workers in jobs can 
best be explained by the local program which is 
spearheaded by the Employment Service with com- 
prehensive cooperation and teamwork from a year- 
round Employ the Physically Handicapped Commit- 
tee comprising all major facets of community life. 
Before going to one specific case of teamwork and 
cooperation which has benefited the entire com- 
munity, may we “‘introduce” the local organization 
which serves as a rallying point for area action. 
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A Community Program 


All of the 89 participating organizations, groups, 
and agencies on the committee are continually re- 
minded that, although intensive publicity is given the 
designated NEPH Week, every other week of the year 
is just as important to the handicapped worker seek- 
ing a job, and that they must keep alert at all times 
to accomplish the desired result. : 

Many units of the committee are broad groupings 
which may, and often do, include an entire field of 
community activity. For example, for working pur- 
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poses, churches must be subdivided into at Jeast 
major control groups of the Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant faiths. Great emphasis and meaning has 
been given to the physically handicapped program 
by these major church groups. 

The church group, however, is but one example of 
active participation. Through business and trade 
groups (Associated Industries of Missouri, Chamber 
of Commerce of Metropolitan St. Louis, Council of 
Trade Association Executives of St. Louis, The In- 
surance Board of St. Louis, and many others), em- 
ployers of the St. Louis area are constantly learning 
more about the handicapped worker program. 

Through resolutions, television programs, and their 
own publications, union labor organizations, which 
include an estimated 40 percent of area employees, 
have detailed the position of organized labor to their 
membership and to the public in strong, positive 
terms. 

Other groups within the committee function along 
similar lines. All veterans’ organizations cooperate 
fully in the program. The Veterans Administration 
is a ‘‘work horse”’ in the program, as is the State Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation agency, and the State Bureau 
for the Blind. The Bar Association, universities, and 
business, professional, and service clubs have all made 
valuable and active contributions. The U. S. Civil 
Service Commission—Ninth Region has an aggres- 
sive program for promoting jobs for the physically 
handicapped. The Aeronautical Chart and Infor- 
mation Center (USAF) stresses the worth of the 
physically handicapped with an in-plant program 
during NEPH Week. The Masonic Free Employ- 
ment Bureau works through members of the 64 
Masonic lodges in the city and county. Cases of 
general cooperation are as many and varied as the 
membership of the committee. 


Know-How, Ingenuity, and Teamwork 


This year, the work of one group, Experience, Inc., 
deserves to be highlighted as an outstanding example 
of community service. 


The purpose and function of this organization is 
unique in our community. Several years ago, 36 re- 
tired executives and professional people in St. Louis 
organized Experience, Inc., to make available the 
combined brainpower of its membership to anyone 
needing their services. 

Active membership in the NEPH Committee led 
to action. The organization decided that St. Louis 
needed a firm which could offer additional employ- 
ment opportunities exclusively to the severely handi- 
capped and that a complete survey of the possibilities 
and limitations was in order. During the planning 
period (1955), one member of the group became 
practically an “honorary member” of the local ES 
as he delved into every phase of the work. He met 
and exchanged information with a local employer 
who was also interested in helping provide additional 
employment for the physically handicapped. Similar 
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Coauthors John J. Griffin (left) and Paul P. Connole (right) are 
receiving the NEPH Week proclamation from Mayor Raymon 
R. Tucker of St. Louis (seated) as Commander Robert McFar- 
land, Chapter 1, DAV, looks on. 


ventures in other cities were visited and studied 
notably Abilities, Inc. in New York and Paraplegics, 
Inc. in Chicago. The study was thorough and 
provided a good foundation for actual operations of 
Opportunities, Inc. 

The new company, Opportunity, Inc. was organ- 
ized to provide employment opportunities for the 
severely handicapped who otherwise would find it 
dificult or impossible to obtain employment. A 
small building was leased in June 1956. 

The manager of Opportunity, Inc. a retired 
electrical engineer, puts in nearly a full week at the 
plant; other members give up to 25 hours a week 
visiting local plants to find work.that a physically 
handicapped person can do. 

From June to November 1956, 6 severely handi- 
capped persons, including 1 woman, were put to 
work by Opportunity, Inc. By July 1957, the 
number rose to 14 employees. 

‘**From the beginning,” the manager said, ‘‘we have 
hired additional employees as soon as we could find 
the work to keep them busy. About 90 percent of our 
employees were hired through the Missouri State 
Employment Service and they all have two things in 
common: they are severely handicapped, and they 
are anxious to do a good job.” 

The first man hired was a World War II veteran 
who lost a leg in combat. He had been jobless for 
almost 2 years because he could not maintain the 
pace of the modern production line. The second was 
a man paralyzed from the waist down by polio. A 
third is paralyzed on the whole left side. Another 
reports to work in a wheel chair; still another works 
in a standing position because he can not bend his 
body. 

Each handicapped worker is paid the minimum 
wage of $1 an hour while in training and advances 
slowly as skill improves. ‘‘Wage rates are just a 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Typical card stunt performed annually by the students of the University of California. 


Employment of the Handicapped— 
A Community Responsibility 


By PETER D. KRISTICH 


Manager, Oakland Industrial Office* 
California Department of Employment 


16-YEAR-OLD high school student’s under- 
standing of the problems of handicapped persons 
seeking work and of the community’s responsibility 
in the matter has amazed city and county officials in 
Berkeley, Calif. No doubt Deanna Troglia’s essay 
on ‘‘Employment of the Handicapped—a Community 
Responsibility’ has impressed many others who have 
read it, and it is little wonder that it won first-place 
honors in the State. 
Alameda County high school students have com- 
peted in the National Employ the Physically Handi- 


capped essay contests for the last 6 years. In that 
time, they have won 4 first prizes in the State and 10 
lower prizes. The success of these students in the 
essay contests is attributable in large measure to the 
skill of their teachers. But these students also learn 
from local environment and from the interest the 
community takes in the problems of its citizens. 

In Alameda County, an active Citizens Committee 
has functioned for “‘Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped” since 1946. Three local judges have 
served as chairmen of the Committee. 


*Also Treasurer, Alameda County Employment of the Physically Handicapped Committee. 
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This group has used every possible means to carry 
its messsge to its fellow citizens. Some of the more 
unusual activities are: A colorful card stunt performed 
by the students at the University of California between 
halves of one of the major football games each year. 
The students have performed variations of the stunt 
since 1948. Each October nearly 300,000 restaurant 
menus carry the slogan ‘‘Hire the Handicapped— 
It’s Good Business.”’ Billboards proclaim the message 
“Ability Counts—Hire the Handicapped.” For 
years, members of the Committee designed and 
actually produced the sheets used on these billboards. 
At the urging of Committee members, local clubs 
composed of handicapped persons conduct surveys 
and the facts produced are brought to the public’s 
attention. 

Before the President’s Committee furnished tele- 
vision stations with announcements, Alameda County 
Committee members were transporting handicapped 
workers across San Francisco Bay to appear on “‘live”’ 
programs and to demonstrate their skills and abilities. 
Members themselves appeared on radio programs to 
answer questions about employment of the handi- 
capped. 


Many Types of Publicity 


Firemen stuffed printed letters into 10,000 envelopes 
addressed to employers. Still more employers wrote 
letters to their employer ‘‘friends’”’ urging them to 
consider hiring handicapped persons. Labor leaders 
sent messages to union locals and members, made 
announcements at meetings, and showed movies 
furnished by the Committee. 

Display advertisements were published in local 
newspapers; “‘success stories’’ were written about local 
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This outdoor billboard in Alameda Sete Calif. was designed 
by Clifford P. Heilman, VER, in the Hayward local office. 


Foster and Kleiser donates space for as many as 15 such 


billboards annually. 
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Rev. Father James B. Keane (left) presents Deanna Troglia, St. 
Joseph’s High School, Berkeley, Calif. with a Certificate of 
Merit for her prize winning essay. Justin Johnson (right), 
Chairman of the Governor’s Committee for Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped, presents Lesley Pillsbury, 
Castlemont High School, Oakland, Calif. with the second 
place Certificate. Harry W. Stewart (center), Director of 
the California Department of Employment, leoks on. 


employed handicapped persons; photographers, some- 
times hired, sometimes volunteering their services, 
went out to the job and took pictures. 

These and many additional efforts were made by 
the Alameda County Committee for Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped. Designed to educate 
the public and employers on how reasonable it is 
to keep handicapped persons employed, members 
planned their efforts for an impact on the adult pop- 
ulation; they did not foresee the impact on the 
younger generation. 

Deanna Troglia’s essay, its message and_philoso- 
phies, is an example of the influence of the Alameda 
County Committee for Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. Better than this, the youngster has 
introduced some new ideas which should strengthen 
the educational program of the Committee. The 
fact that the Jesson was well learned was demonstrated 
by Deanna herself, when she said in accepting her 
State First-Place Citation, ““My only wish was that 
my essay would bring about more understanding by 
employers.” 


Committee Work Helps Members, Too 


Working together on the year-round Committee for 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped, Ala- 
meda County’s civic minded citizens from both labor 
and management groups have found an area of 
mutual accord and understanding. They feel that 
their work on the Committee has helped them to 
overcome other problems. 


The Advisory Council is a well balanced group of 
employer, labor, and government representatives. 
Each year the three members of the Coordinating 
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Committee lay out the program for the next 12 
months. 

Each year a small committee of local personnel 
managers and another of labor representatives appeal 
to their respective groups for small contributions to 
take care of the modest expenditures of the Com- 
mittee. Here again cooperation prevails as Com- 
mittee members move to bring everyone into the act 
and make each feel his responsibility. When civic 
luncheons are planned, the Personnel Administration 


Forum and the Southern Alameda County Personnel 
Managers Association always join with the Com- 
mittee as sponsors. 


Through the Governor’s Committee for Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, ideas used by 
the Alameda County Committe have been passed 
along to other communities in the State. But no 
community has benefited more than Alameda County 
itself, 


ES and DVR Take a “Look-See” at Relationships 


By JOHN E. HAY 


Supervisor of Counseling and Services to the Handicapped 
Florida State Employment Service 


F EVERY handicapped person is to experience a 

smooth transition from rehabilitation and training 
to placement on a job, it is very important that the 
Vocational Rehabilitation agency and the Employ- 
ment Service have good operating relationships. In 
Florida we have always had good working relation- 
ships but recently we asked ourselves: “Can working 
relationships be improved, and if so, how?” 

To find the answer, we decided that three steps 
would be necessary: (1) Develop an objective method 
of evaluating working relationships so that compari- 
sons can be made among various areas of the State 
and from year to year in the same area; (2) review 
relationships in detail in an office with good, estab- 
lished relationships to identify specific practices which 
engender good relations; and (3) encourage other 
offices to adopt practices which have been found 
effective in this and other areas. 

Our first joint survey, initiated by the Bureau of 
Employment Security and the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, was held in Miami last December. 
The review team was composed of representatives 
from the Bureau and OVR in Washington, the 
Supervisor of VR from the State DVR, the State 
Supervisor of Counseling and Services to the Handi- 
capped from the FSES, the Miami district supervisor 
of VR, and the local office manager of the commercial 
office. 


A Special Two-Way Form 


The case-review method was employed to evaluate 
working relationships. A special form was developed 
to summarize information from both ES and DVR 
records. This form is divided into two sections. In 
one section, data from VR records are entered. Such 
items as VR status at time of study, whether the case 
was referred by ES, actions taken by VR, date ac- 
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cepted, when the rehabilitation plan was completed, 
the .rehabilitation objective, whether the ES was 
consulted in this objective, what rehabilitation serv- 
ices were provided, if referral was made to the ES, 
if not, why, etc., are listed here. 

In the other section, data from ES records are 
entered, such as the ES case status at time of study, 
occupational titles and codes assigned, whether VR 
was consulted if the vocational goal was changed, 
what services were provided by the ES, if these serv- 
ices were provided in cooperation with VR, what 
efforts were made by the client-applicant, the results 
of followup, etc. 

The form also has space for identifying information 
about the applicant. Case information about VR 
clients was obtained from materials in the case folder 
which is kept for each VR client. Information con- 
cerning service provided by the ES was obtained 
from the ES application card and counseling control 
card. 


Each Case Is Reviewed 


Each completed summary was discussed by the 
review team and agreements were reached as to the 
nature, appropriateness, and adequacy of the pro- 
cedures followed and results obtained. Over 100 
cases in Status 6 (active, ready for employment), 
Status 7 (working), and Status 12 (closed) were 
reviewed. After reviewing all cases, the team arrived 
at general conclusions and formulated a series of 
recommendations for actions to improve the joint 
services of the two agencies. 

A group meeting was held on the last day to discuss 
selected cases and general findings. ‘The group con- 
sisted of ES selective placement interviewers and 
counselors and DVR counselors, plus the review 
team. A roundtable discussion of cases was followed 
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Staff members of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and Florida State and local employment security offices confer on mutual 
problems. Left to right: Jennings Rehwinkle, State DVR; James Bush, DVR; John E. Hay, author, FSES; Ruby Brobston, counselor, 
and L’Engle Hartridge, manager, Tallahassee local office, FSES; and Dana T. Leitch, chief of Programs and Methods, FSES. 


by the chairman’s presentation of major findings of 


the survey team and recommendations for improved 
working relationships. Specific practices which ad- 
vance good working relationships were also identified 
and brought out in the group meeting. 

After this general meeting, a special meeting was 
conducted by the review team to discuss the survey 
‘itself. The group agreed that in large offices time 
should be divided as follows: 


Review of cases by team. 3 days 
Preparation for group meeting by. team. % day 
ee ee 1 day 
Summary evaluation by team......... day 


It was felt that cases which represent different 
problems encountered by various counselors should 
be selected for discussion with the counselors before 
the group meeting is held. ‘The form used by the 
team to record data for each case was also evaluated 
and suggestions for improvement were made. Data 
recorded on this form lend themselves to certain 
interesting types of analysis. Among the questions 
which can be asked are: Is there a difference between 
rehabilitation objectives and subsequent employment? 
What is the relationship of educational level to place- 
ment success? What is the average time between 
date accepted by VR and referral to ES? 


A Worthwhile Project 


A detailed report, including recommendations for 


improvement of working relationships, was submitted 
to the local district supervisor of VR and managers 
of the local employment service offices in the Miami 
area. The group felt that the joint survey was 
worthwhile and a valuable experience. Materials 
and forms in the VR folders clarified ES staff con- 
ceptions of procedures used and problems encountered 
by VR. Likewise, it was felt that the rehabilitation 
people gained in their understanding of ES record- 
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keeping and forms and the reasons for some of the 
procedures utilized by the ES. 


Extended to Local Offices 


After the first joint review in Miami, we agreed that 
a joint survey should be made of working relationships 
with each ES local office and VR agency on a sched- 
uled and continuous basis to review day-to-day op- 
erating procedures and to determine whether the 
needs of individual handicapped persons are being 
met. The procedure employed is somewhat differ- 
ent in small offices. In larger offices, the team reviews 
cases and discusses selected cases with the counselors 
on the last day; in small offices, cases are discussed 
with the counselors by the team the first day. 

The procedure used in the smaller offices is as 
follows: (1) Meet with the group and discuss the 
purpose of the meeting; (2) each person in the group 
reviews several cases by himself and summarizes 
information from the case on the special form; (3) 
each person presents a case which is then turned over 
to the group for a roundtable discussion of suggestions 
and comments concerning actions taken on each 
case; (4) at a final group meeting, a summary of 
methods to improve working relationships is presented 
by both ES and VR supervisors at the State level. 


In addition, certain questions are asked of the group 
for general discussion. Some are: Is any special] form 
utilized in referrals? If not, does the group feel it is 
desirable? Is the Physical Capacities Appraisal Form, 
ES-571, completed by DVR and forwarded to the 
ES for most referred clients? How are referral forms 
sent to the ES? Is there any delay? Is there joint 
effort for planning training and job solicitation and 
referral to employers? Does ES notify DVR when a 
client fails to appear, and vice versa? If the applicant 
is not placed within 60 days, is the situation of the 
client reappraised together with the VR counselor? 
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Other questions asked are: Does the counselor feel 
that the clients are trained in occupations for which 
there are opportunities in the Jocal labor market? Is 
DVR being supplied with copies of occupational and 
labor market publications by ES? Have joint meet- 
ings between the local ES and Jocal DVR been held 
for the purpose of agreeing on referral and reporting 
procedures? What suggestions do the counselors have 
for improving working relationships? 


Application Cards Chosen at Random 


Application cards of handicapped applicants, pulled 
at random from the active and inactive files of the 
ES office, are distributed to members of the group. 
These cases are presented by members of the group 
and a determination is made as to whether referral to 
the VR agency is desirable if this action has not 
already been taken. 

In the beginning of this article, we stated that one 
purpose of our joint reviews was to identify practices 
which promote good working relationships. Some of 
these practices or principles are as follows: 

1. Referrals made by the DVR should be accom- 
panied by the rehabilitation objective. If the ES 
feels that the objective should be changed, the VR 
agency should be notified. 

2. Referrals by both agencies should be scheduled 
by appointment. When a client-applicant fails to 
appear, ES should inform DVR and vice versa. 

3. The DVR should keep the ES informed of any 
new skills acquired by the client-applicant. Both 
agencies should fully utilize the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test BATTERY to identify aptitudes. 


4. The training of handicapped applicants should 
be jointly planned and the rehabilitation objective 
mutually discussed. 


5. Periodic joint staff conferences should be held 
between the two agencies at the local level. 


6. The selective placement interviewer periodically 
should review cases in the active file to determine 
whether handicapped applicants handled by regular 
interviewers are receiving all the services, including 
referral to VR, that are necessary. 

7. A physical capacities appraisal report on appli- 
cants is essential. In one office, every person referred 
to the ES as ready for work by the VR was placed. 
In this office no DVR counselee placements were 
attempted without a physical capacities appraisal of 
the applicant from DVR. In another office we found 
that very effective referral letters were being ex- 
changed between the two agencies concerning the 
physical capacities of clients. Samples of these letters, 
with identifying information removed, have been re- 
produced and distributed to all local ES and DVR 
offices. Each office has been encouraged to consider 
the feasibility of using these types of letters in their 
day-to-day referrals. 

8. A standard method of transmitting the VR ob- 
jective, test results, and physical capacities information 
should be used. 
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9. Each agency should understand the tools and 
techniques employed by the other agency. 

10. Each agency should know how services are pro- 
vided by the other agency and who provides them. 

11. When one agency performs followup on a case, 
the other agency should be informed of the results 
and each agency should tell the other about any 
change in status of a case. It is important to develop 
prompt reporting-back procedures. 

12. Both agencies should work cooperatively on 
placement activities and not depend solely on the 
other agency for this function. 

13. Application cards of handicapped applicants 
should not be placed automatically in the ES inactive 
files at the end of the validity period. They should 
be routed through the ES counselor or selective 
placement interviewer who will decide whether they 
should be made inactive, oc held for further place- 
ment attempts. 

14. It is desirable for one person in the local office 
to specialize in services to the handicapped. This is 
the most satisfactory arrangement because the VR 
agency prefers to deal with one person in the local 
office rather than several placement interviewers and 
experience indicates that more VR placements result 
when one person in the local office is designated to 
perform job development for the handicapped. An- 
other reason for specialization is that selective place- 
ment interviewers must keep abreast of developments 
in their field and work on the same footing with the 
professional staff of other organizations—with social 
workers, therapists, psychiatrists, physicians, psychol- 
ogists, etc.—in order to obtain information that will 
help the disabled person in his job adjustment. 

In May a joint followup review was made of the 
Miami joint survey held last December. This follow- 
up was useful, since a mutual plan was formulated by 
the team and the general group to carry out some of 
the recommendations which had not been accom- 
plished. Cases originating since December were also 
reviewed to determine what effect, if any, the recom- 
mendations had on the handling of specific cases. 

It is our feeling that these surveys are useful and 
result in improved service to handicapped individuals. 
We believe that benefits to disabled persons are in 
direct proportion to how well our agencies work to- 
gether, and how strongly they feel that the rehabili- 
tation job is too big for any one individual or any 
one organization. 


THat CruciAL “SEconp LOOK”’ 
(Continued from page 16) 


to return to the Committee for that ‘‘second Jook” 
because their first jobs were only temporary or proved 
too difficult. But because the Employers Advisory 
Committee is able to take that second look, and to 
maintain close and continuing efforts to help all 
handicapped jobseekers, many Delaware employers 
today are able to say, as Ed Lewis’ supervisor said 
of him: ‘‘We’re mighty lucky to have this fellow as 
one of our employees.” 
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Illinois Analyzes Its 
Handicapped Applications 


HEN meeting with employer groups, social 

welfare agencies, and health associations, em- 
ployment security personnel frequently are asked 
what disabilities predominate among handicapped 
job applicants and what types of work these appli- 
cants can perform. ‘To obtain such data, the Illinois 
State Employment Service took an inventory of all 
the physically handicapped applicants in the active 
file as of July 31, 1956. This was accomplished by 
completing a special form for each disabled person, 
giving the handicapped code number, a brief descrip- 
tion of the disability, cause of the disability, occupa- 
tional title and code, whether applicant had any 
work experience in the primary occupational classi- 
fication assigned, sex, age, and veteran status. The 
inventory data were tabulated at the State office.and 
the resultant statistics compiled into several tables 
and charts. 

Before looking at some of the facts derived from 
the study and how some of the information has been 
used, let us review briefly the scope of the inventory. 
For 7,672 handicapped applicants—6,124 male and 
1,548 female (2,121 veterans)—data were compiled 
for three areas: the Chicago and suburban area; the 
“Downstate” area, consisting of all of Illinois except 
the Chicago area (Dupage and Cook Counties); and 
the total for the State. 

In the Chicago and suburban area, there were 
4,060 disabled applicants, or 53 percent of the State 
total. Handicapped workers were registered in all 
occupational categories from professional to agricul- 
tural, including a group which was designated as 
“C” uncoded, which comprised those handicapped 
applicants for whom no occupational classification 
could be assigned until receipt of additional informa- 
tion such as medical physical-capacities reports, test 
results, or completion of vocational training. The 
table in the next column gives figures for the State 
by age brackets and occupational groupings. 

In June 1956, the Illinois State Employment Serv- 
ice announced during a meeting of the Steering 
Committee on the Handicapped of the Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan Chicago, that a statewide 
inventory of handicapped applicants was contem- 
plated. Great interest was evidenced by the com- 
mittee members and by representatives of other 
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State Specialist, Services to the Handicapped 
Illinois State Employment Service 


Handicapped applicants by age and major occupational group 


Total... 


> 
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Major occupational group 
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agencies who were in attendance. 
Chicago Heart Association expressed a desire to be 
apprised of the results of the study as they had been 
The Heart 


interested for some time in such a study. 


Association had figures on cardiac cases but they did 
not have access to figures on other disabilities in 
order to make a meaningful comparison. 

The inventory revealed that heart disease ranked 
fourth in Illinois in total number of applicants regis- 
The actual number of 
applicants with heart disease was 473, with the total 
in the cardio-vascular group being 877, or 11 percent 
of all the handicapped applicants in the study. 

The Heart Association was particularly concerned 
with the breakdown of occupations in which the 
most cases, 
patients who contacted the Association did so to de- 
termine their work capacity before seeking employ- 
Thus the Association had no record of the 


tered with that disability. 


cardiacs were engaged. In 


ment. 


jobs the patients finally secured. The following table 
shows the occupational classifications of the applicants 
with heart disease, 88 percent of whom had work 
experience in the occupation. 
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These figures substantiated the opinion of the Chi- 
cago Heart Association that heart disease was one of 
the major disabilities among the physically handi- 
capped applicants actively seeking employment who 
were capable of performing some useful occupation in 
competition with the able bodied in the Jabor market. 

As a direct result of this inventory, a Workshop on 
Employment Problems of the Cardiac was arranged 
and presented by the Chicago Heart Association for 
the Illinois State Employment Service personne] sery- 
ing the handicapped in the Chicago Metropolitan 
area. The purpose of the workshop was to give ISES 
counselors and interviewers a better understanding, 
in lay terms, of the more common forms of heart 
disease, their effects and limitations on workers, and 
what services are available to assist in determining the 
physical capacities of cardiacs. 

Members of the faculty of Northwestern University 
Medical School and doctors from the Department of 
Medicine of Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago pre- 
sented various phases of the program. The entire 
staff of the Work Classification Unit, Rehabilitation 
Institute of Chicago, a cooperative project with the 
Chicago Heart Association, participated in the pro- 
gram, explaining their individual roles in classifying 
victims of heart disease according to the severity of 
their condition and the degree of their work capacity. 

How and where to refer applicants with heart dis- 
ease to obtain a work classification appraisal was 
clearly established in order to improve the placement 
service rendered by the Illinois State Employment 
Service to such applicants. If the necessary details 
can be arranged, similar workshops may be presented 
by the Illinois Heart Association in 2 or 3 other areas 
for ISES personnel outside the Chicago area. 


Everyone who has tried to develop job openings for 
disabled workers has encountered employers who 
firmly believe that the handicapped have lost all skill 
and are incapable of acquiring proficiency in any job 
classification above the lowest level. The occupa- 
tional table on page 24 shows the number of handi- 
capped applicants registered in the various general 
occupational categories covering all levels of skill. 
The inventory also brought to light the fact that 
6,944 (90 percent) of the handicapped applicants had 
work experience in the primary job classification 
assigned. These facts and figures presented to busi- 
ness and industrial organizations and individual em- 
ployers is another tool used in demonstrating that the 
big majority of workers with disabilities have definite 
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skills and have been employed in jobs utilizing those 
skills. ‘This has added emphasis to the slogan “‘It’s 
Ability That Counts—Not Disability.” 

A table was compiled of the 63 individual handi- 
cap codes used by the Employment Service and 
arranged according to the frequency of incidence. 
An analysis of this table showed that the first 10 
handicaps accounted for 3,954 disabled persons or 51 
percent of all the handicapped. These 10 handicaps 
can be roughly grouped into 5 general categories: (1) 
impairment of hands, arms, and/or feet, (2) defective 
vision, (3) heart disease, (4) defective hearing, and 
(5) arthritis. Future training and cooperative agree- 
ments with other agencies can be focused on these 
five handicap groups with benefits affecting more 
applicants now that we have an idea on what handi- 
caps to concentrate. 

An analysis of the tabulations indicated that certain 
general types of disabilities had characteristic causes. 
The types most frequently caused by industrial or 
other accidents were orthopedic and in order of rank 
they were: upper extremities; trunk, spine, and 
abdominal; and lower extremities. All other types 
of disabilities ranked relatively low. In contrast, 
the types of disability caused by disease ranked as 
follows: cardiovascular, lower extremities, and hear- 
ing. The highest ranking types of congenital dis- 
ability were: vision, hearing, and speech. 

Further study showed there were considerable 
shifts in the rankings of the types of disabilities with 
the advancing ages of the applicants. For the group 
under 26 years of age, the rankings were: (1) vision; 
(2) lower extremities; (3) upper extremities; (4) 
trunk, spine, and abdominal; (5) hearing; and (6) 
cardiovascular. By way of contrast, the high ranking 
types of disability of applicants between 56 and 65 


years old were: (1) cardiovascular; (2) hearing; (3) 


lower extremities; (4) trunk, spine, and abdominal; 
(5) vision; and (6) upper extremities. Although the 
same types of disabilities rank among the six highest 
in both age groups, their order of ranking is nearly 
reversed. 

The study also indicated a relationship between the 
frequency of certain types of disability and the oc- 
cupational classifications of the applicants. For pro- 
fessional workers the high ranking types were: lower 
extremities; cardiovascular; trunk, spine, and ab- 
dominal; vision; and hearing. On the other hand, 
the types of disability of unskilled workers ranked: 
vision; upper extremities; lower extremities; hearing; 
and trunk, spine, and abdominal. 


Only the Highlights 


The above are only a few of the highlights of the 
findings resulting from the inventory of handicapped 
applicants. Many other tabulations and comparisons 
can be made depending on the particular. question 
about the handicapped on which data is desired. 
To date, Illinois has used the inventory to impress on 
employers, business and industrial groups, and social 
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agencies the fact that the vast majority of handicapped 
applicants have had work experience in the occupa- 
tions in which they are now seeking employment and 
for which they are qualified, and that the handi- 
capped have employable skills in all occupational 
categories. The inventory has also been of great use 
in training programs for both new Employment 


Service personnel and experienced interviewers and 
counselors. Future studies and analyses are being 
planned by the Illinois State Employment Service 
to supplement and elaborate on the findings of the 
first statewide inventory of handicapped applicants, 
which should assist in improving the program of 
service to the handicapped. 


inning Poster Becomes National Billboard 


By LOUISE P. THOMPSON 


Supervisor* 


Maryland Department of Employment Security 


OTORISTS driving near the Washington- 

Oregon border on the outskirts of Lewiston, 
Idaho, will observe a colorful and interesting bill- 
board. This same billboard may be seen in Pocatello, 
or Baltimore, or spots along highways throughout the 
entire United States. It may even be seen in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands or along the new high- 
ways of Alaska. Passers-by may be struck with the 
unique message of this particular billboard. It is 
not an advertisement for the latest de Mille spec- 
tacular, not an appeal for a charity fund, but a simple, 
forthright, and telling appeal in behalf of the 
handicapped. 


How It All Came About 


How the Nation came to be dotted with this bill- 
board is an interesting story. It all began simply 
enough when the poster, later incorporated into the 
billboard, was entered in a contest sponsored by the 
Maryland Governor’s Committee to Promote Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped. For 
several years the Maryland Committee has sponsored 
a poster contest. Its purpose is to focus attention 
of the young citizens of Maryland on handicapped 
persons in the hope that they will gain in under- 
standing of their problems and in knowledge of the 
services available to the disabled. 

Eleventh and twelfth grade high school students 
and undergraduates of any college, university, or art 
school in the State of Maryland may submit entries. 
Rules of the contest require that the poster be hand 
drawn and have an appropriate illustration which 
carries out the theme. It must be size 15’’ by 20’’ 
and unmounted. Any lettering or slogan used must 
be in keeping with the contest theme. The poster 


will be properly identified with the student’s name, 
address, name and location of the school, and the 
name of the instructor. 

Prizes in the poster contest total $250. ‘The first 
prize is a $100 U. S. Savings Bond, with $75, $50, 
and $25 bonds for second, third, and fourth place 
winners, respectively. The theme of the 1956 Poster 
Contest was ‘It’s Good Business to Hire the 
Handicapped.” 

The winning poster in the 1956 contest was entered 
by Richard H. Gettier, an art student at the Maryland 
Institute. All 1956 entries seemed to excel those of 
previous years in imagination, color, and design. 
The posters went through the normal procedure of 
being displayed in a window of Baltimore’s leading 
public library and exhibited at the luncheon honoring 
contest winners. 


Let’s Use a Billboard 


In the early summer of 1956, the Governor’s 
Committee met with advisors from their advertising 
agency to discuss new ways to focus attention on our 
disabled citizens and to emphasize that it’s good 
business to hire the handicapped. Someone at the 
meeting suggested a billboard for this purpose. There 
were some doubts about this, as there always are 
when an idea is new and untried, but finally it was 
agreed upon. 
cerned what should go on the billboard. It was 
decided that the winning poster would be the focal 
point. With that settled, the poster was enlarged and 
incorporated into an attractive four-color billboard. 

The Maryland Governor’s Committee purchased 
four billboard sheets and a Maryland outdoor ad- 
vertising agency donated the space and installed the 
billboards on Maryland highways. 


*Also Executive Secretary of the Maryland Governor’s Committee to Promote Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 
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Naturally, the next discussion con-. 
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This billboard, ‘displaying ~ wilde sanded in she 1956 contest a the meade Sevan’ s \ Camis to Promote po secaange 
the Physically Handicapped, may be seen along highways throughout the country. 


When the August Newsletter, published by the 
Maryland Governor’s Committee, was issued, a 
picture of the completed billboard appeared on the 
cover. Upon receipt of the Newsletter, the President’s 
Committee congratulated the Maryland Committee 
on this original publicity and stated that they would 
like to purchase billboard sheets to distribute to other 
States. Two hundred were purchased and _ dis- 
tributed to State Committees throughout the United 
States and its Territories. Reports received by the 
President’s Committee showed that outdoor advertis- 
ing firms were most cooperative in offering free space 
for these billboard sheets and were pleased to install 
them. 

Another use made of the billboard sheets originated 
in Salem, Oreg. where the State Committee used one 
as a backdrop for a NEPH meeting. Not to be out- 
done, the Maryland Governor’s Committee used one 
behind the speaker’s table at the Regional Meeting 
of the President’s Committee held in Baltimore in 
February 1957. ‘The sheet was attached to a canvas 
backing which had brass eyelets for securing it with 
ropes, making it easy to install and dismantle. At 
the President’s Committee Annual Meeting in 
Washington, D. C. in May 1957, the billboard poster 
was again effectively displayed. 
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As a result of this Maryland project and the ensuing 
publicity it has provided, at least one other State 
Committee has announced that it will sponsor a bill- 
board contest. 

Richard Gettier’s poster will receive even more 
publicity during NEPH Week when 3,000 more 
billboards will appear throughout the country, 
thanks to the Advertising Council. 


Joss FOR THE PuysicALLy HANDICAPPED 


(Continued from page 78) 


fraction below industry,” the manager said, ‘“‘which 
gives our employees an incentive to find jobs in 
industry as soon as they have become proficient.” 

No salaries are paid to executives of Opportunity, 
Inc. and the work done by the members of Experience, 
Inc. is “for free.” But the new company does have 
a problem. It has practically outgrown its quarters 
in the first year of operation and is now looking for 
more space. 

In St. Louis we have found that there are no 
limitations on what teamwork can accomplish, and, 
certainly, there are no geographical boundaries to 
such a common interest as jobs for the physically 
handicapped. 
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Social Security 
Disability Benefits 
and Referrals 


HE first checks for disability insurance benefits 

under last year’s social security amendments 
went out in August 1957 to more than 100,000 dis- 
abled people between 50 and 65 years of age. By the 
end of 1957, about a quarter of a million people will 
be getting such benefits. 

In addition, by the end of this past June approxi- 
mately 270,000 men and women had qualified to 
have their social security accounts ‘‘frozen’’? because 
of disability. These people are not immediately 
eligible for benefit checks but are now protected 
against having their future rights to benefits di- 
minished or Jost as a result of disability. In effect, this 
“disability freeze,” provided by the 1954 social 
security amendments, gives eligible individuals what 
might be considered a type of waiver of premium. 


Much More Than Just Statistics 


These figures may be impressive as early results, 
but they do not by any means tell the whole story 
of the new disability program under social security. 
For we have a much broader concern for the dis- 
abled than merely paying benefits and protecting 
future benefit rights. We are deeply interested in 
helping as many disabled people as possible to resume 
a self-reliant place in the community. 

The number of disabled people 14 to 64 years of 
age in the country has been very roughly estimated 
at 3 million. Not all of these have been in work 
covered by the social security law, and not all who 
have worked under the law have yet been in touch 
with a social security district office about the dis- 
ability provisions of the law. But more than 9 out 
of 10 jobs are now covered by social security, and it 
seems reasonable to expect that in future years nearly 
all disabled people will be in touch with the social 
security offices. 

The number of disabled people who visit social 
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By VICTOR CHRISTGAL 


Director, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


security district offices has important implications to 
the agencies engaged in rehabilitation and reemploy- 
ment of handicapped people. , 

Section 222 of the Social Security Act declares it 
to be the policy of the Congress that disabled in- 
dividuals who apply for a determination of disability 
shall be promptly referred to appropriate State 
agencies “to the end that the maximum number of 
disabled individuals may be restored to productive 
activity.” 


We See a Real Opportunity 


We in the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance regard the referral responsibilities given us 
in this section of the law as an opportunity for high 
service. We cannot forget that for any one of the 
millions of handicapped people we shall be seeing in 
the years ahead, referral may lead to rehabilitation, 
reemployment, and, in fact, a whole new life. 

In the administration of these provisions, we are 
today working in close cooperation with 56 different 
agencies in 52 different jurisdictions. We, too, can 
see some of the practical problems that will follow if 


‘our referrals are not planned and coordinated. We, 


too, are interested in the questions that must concern 
everyone engaged in the rehabilitation, retraining, 
and reemployment of disabled people—such ques- 
tions as: 

Just how disabled will those referred be? 

What kinds of personal and vocational backgrounds 
will they have? 

To whom and through what channels will they be 
referred? 

About how many of them will there be? 

Perhaps a look at the background, the content, and 
the goals of the OASI disability operations will 
suggest answers to some of these questions. 

Among the people receiving old-age and survivors 
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insurance benefits there have always been some 
who were disabled. Some of these people receive 
benefits because of their own earnings before they 
were disabled; others receive dependents or survivors 
benefits based on the earnings of a husband, wife, 
child, or parent. 


Did Not Depend on Disability 


Their receipt of benefits did not depend on their dis- 
ability. In fact, unemployment because of disability 
sometimes reduced the amount of a benefit or even 
resulted in no eligibility at all. In any event, OASI 
representatives often interviewed applicants who were 
disabled. They talked with disabled people at the 
district offices, at home, in hospitals, and institutions. 
hese representatives kept informed about other social 
agencies and frequently referred disabled people to 
other community resources long before the disability 
provisions were made a part of the law. 

In the 1954 amendments to the Social Security Act, 
Congress formally recognized that a period of dis- 
ability could reduce or wipe out entirely a worker’s 
social security rights. But the 1954 law did not stop 
with providing a method by which a disabled person’s 
rights could be ‘‘frozen’”? and preserved. In Section 
222 it recognized, and to some extent formalized, the 
process of referring disabled people for possible re- 
habilitation; it greatly increased the number of handi- 
capped people whom we would have an opportunity 
to refer, and made their referral a matter of con- 
gressional policy. ‘The 1956 amendments which pro- 
vided for cash disability insurance benefits further 
increased our opportunities for referral of disabled 
people. 

The statute defines disability for the purposes of dis- 
ability benefits and for the disability freeze in the 
same way except for one variation. In both cases 
there must be a mental or physical condition severe 
enough to prevent the individual from engaging in 
“substantial gainful activity,” and the condition must 
be expected to be of long and indefinite duration or 
one which can be expected to result in death. For 
the freeze, however, blindness of a specified degree is 
sufficieat in and of itself to meet the statutory defini- 
tion of disability. There is no such special definition 
of blindness for cash disability benefits. 

The work requirements for eligibility for the freeze 
will remain for the next several years the same as the 
work requirements for disability benefits. Roughly, 
the applicant must have social security credit for 5 
out of the 10 years just before his period of disability, 
and for 1' of the last 3 of those years. 


Age Requirement 
The minimum age for eligibility for disability bene- 
fits is 50; there is no minimum age for the freeze. 
A separate provision relating to disability provides 
lor the payment of benefits to certain dependent chil- 
dren past the age of 18 with childhood disabilities. 
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By the end of June 1957 more than 44,000 applica- 
tions had been filed under this provision. 


It can readily be seen, therefore, that the disability 
provisions of the social security law will result in a 
great proportion of the Nation’s handicapped people 
coming to the attention of social security offices, and 
thus available for referral. 


Among these people will be some who did not meet 
either the work requirements or the disability require- 
ments of the social security law. This will not pre- 
vent our referring them to other agencies for available 
services. It is not possible—at least, not yet—for us 
to make any generalizations about the rehabilitation 
and reemployment potential of this group. We can, 
however, make some generalizations about the people 
who do establish a period of disability under the pro- 
visions of the social security law. 


A Long-Lasting Impairment 


A person who has been determined to be disabled 
will be one who has a long-lasting impairment so 
severe that he is unable to engage in any substantial 
work. This does not mean that he will be helpless. 
In fact, many of the people who have been determined 
to be disabled for purposes of the social security law 
are capable of various kinds of activity, though the 
extent of these activities is limited. 

The people who qualify for the freeze or for dis- 
ability insurance benefits will always have a substan- 
tial record of work. In no case will they have less 
than 5 years of work under the law and at least 1 
years of this work will have been in the 3-year period 
before the beginning of their period of disability. 
Thus substantial work history will undoubtedly be a 
helpful factor in determining their rehabilitation po- 
tentials and making plans for their reemployment. 

The substance of Section 222 of the law was not 
changed by the 1956 amendments, but the general 
context of the referral process was affected in some 
degree by two new provisions. One of these makes 
it possible for a person entitled to disability insurance 
benefits to continue to receive them for as long as a 
year while he is engaged in work provided as part of 
an approved rehabilitation plan. The other provides 
that his benefits will be suspended if without good 
cause he refuses to accept rehabilitation services made 
available to him under a State plan. 


Referred to Vocational Rehabilitation 


To what State agencies, and through what channels, 
do our district offices refer disabled people? At 
present, we refer applicants under the disability pro- 
visions to the State vocational rehabilitation agencies. 
We also refer to these agencies people with some dis- 
ability who inquire at our offices but who do not file 
applications. 


. 


To the extent possible, our referrals contain the 
kind of information rehabilitation agencies need to 
assess the rehabilitation potential of the disabled 
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person. As we accumulate experience and continue 
our studies, we hope to make refinements in our re- 
ferral methods. Certainly we shall appraise the dis- 
ability provisions of the social security law on a 
continuing basis, not only through statistical methods 
but also on an individual basis. 

We want to continue our explorations with Em- 
ployment Service people to find ways of assuring that 
more of the handicapped people whom we meet can 


receive selective placement services. We expect to 
continue our liaison with The President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. We 
shall make the general information we develop avail- 
able to other agencies interested in the problems of 
the disabled, and we shall solicit the assistance of 
many interested agencies in finding methods and 
techniques by which we can render the greatest 
possible service to the handicapped people of the 
Nation. 


Unemployment Insurance and 


the Handicapped Worker 


A SENSE, each of us is a “handicapped”’ worker. 
Not every person has the visual capacity for close 
inspection work. Some of us are allergic to various 
chemicals and other substances. Many individuals 
lack the physical strength and stamina for the heavy 
work required of laborers on highways, in packing 
plants, and factories. Relatively few persons have 
the physical and mental ‘‘completeness,’”’ the visual 
acuity, muscular balance, and precise coordination 
required of an airplane pilot. Most, if not all, indi- 
viduals have some physical limitations or restrictions 
concerning the types of work they can do. 
Fortunately, for most of us, our handicaps do not 
“show.” This article is concerned with the problems 
involved in considering the claims for benefits filed 
by individuals who have greater or more severe phys- 
ical handicaps or limitations, such as those who are 
wholly or partially blind, crippled, amputees, and 
others who have similar impairments. 
_ The Employment Service has long been charged 
with responsibility for aiding all individuals, including 
those who are handicapped, in obtaining employment. 
The extension of its services to the handicapped was 
accelerated by the amendment, in 1954, of the Wag- 


ner-Peyser Act and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. 


Special Program for Handicapped 


To discharge its responsibilities, the Employment 
Service developed numerous specialized services, 
ranging from the expert appraisal of an individual’s 
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physical capacities and capabilities for employment 
to the waging of vigorous educational campaigns as a 
means of informing employers, and the public at large, 
of the potential value of handicapped individuals as 
employees. Special attention is given to counseling 
of the handicapped applicants, in arranging for inter- 
views with potential employers and, even, in helping 
the applicant to prepare for the interview. 

In rendering these specialized services, the Employ- 
ment Service has sought full realization of its goal 
of providing handicapped applicants with “equal 
opportunity for employment at equal wages in com- 
petition with other workers,” and for the placement 
of such workers at their “‘highest skill, suitable to their 
physical abilities and other occupational qualifica- 
tions.” 


Good Results 


Increasingly, the efforts of the Employment Service 
to place handicapped workers in employment are 
meeting with success. Studies have shown that, as a 
group, handicapped individuals do well on their jobs. 
Many have received vocational rehabilitation training 
to prepare them for their jobs; this tends to make 
them “‘specialists.”” Absenteeism, it has been found, 
is somewhat less for them than for all workers. And, 
perhaps surprisingly, they have fewer accidents. But 
handicapped workers, like all others, are subject to 
unemployment brought about by economic circum- 
stances and other factors beyond their control. 


What happens to a handicapped person when he 
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becomes unemployed and files a claim for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits? Will he, as well as more 
able-bodies workers, receive benefits? What about 
the requirement that an individual be “‘able to work” 
if he is to receive benefits? Let us see how such indi- 
viduals fare under State unemployment insurance laws 
and their interpretations. 


Statutory Requirements 


In general, the provisions of State laws under which 
the claims of handicapped workers are decided are 
those governing the receipt of benefits by all other 
claimants. Courts and administrative appeal tribu- 
nals often have made it more than clear that unem- 
ployment insurance laws are not disability laws. 

The principal question involved in deciding the 
claims of handicapped workers, as we refer to them 
here, is whether such individuals meet the statutory 
test of being “‘able to work, and available for work.” 
It is not too difficult, ordinarily, for claims examiners 
and referees to find that the refusal of a particular 
job, which the handicapped claimant was physically 
unable to do, or could perform only with undue 
difficulty, or which might constitute an extraordinary 
hazard to him or to his fellow worker, is a refusal of 
unsuitable work, or one for “good cause.” Similarly, 
in the case of a “‘leaving’’ of work, “‘good cause’’ or 
even “good cause connected with the work’ often is 
found when the work left is adjudged unsuitable in 
view of the individual’s handicap. A contrary result 
may be reached in those States in which the only 
‘good cause”? which will ward off disqualification for 
leaving is that “attributable to the employer’ or 
“good cause involving fault on the part of the 
employer.” 


Able To Work and Available for Work 


Typically, State laws require that, to receive 
benefits, an individual must be ‘fable to work and 
available for work.” Few variations exist in the 
“able to work” requirement. There are some notice- 
able differences in the language in which availability 
is set forth, however. For example, several States 
specifiy that an individual must be available for work 
in his usual occupation or for work for which he is 
“reasonably fitted.” Although only a few of the 
statutory provisions refer to availability for suitable 
work, most of the States have construed their pro- 
visions to require availability for suitable work only. 


One of the mandatory tests of “suitability,” found 
in many of the State laws, is the individual’s ‘physical 
fitness” for the job offered or to which he was re- 
ferred. As noted before, State agencies find little 
difficulty in concluding that a claimant should not 
be disqualified for refusing, as unsuitable work, an 
offer of a job of which he is physically incapable, or 
which would be injurious to his health. In actual 
practice, State agencies have not required that an 
individual be ‘‘able” to perform more, or other types 
of work, then he must be “available” for, if he is 
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to receive benefits. In general, therefore, ability to 
do “‘suitable’’ work is required. 


This leads to a paradox. The more handicapped an 
individual is, the greater the number of jobs which 
are unsuitable for him. Presumably, if an individual 
is so handicapped that he can do no work, any job 
which he might be offered would be considered un- 
suitable for him. But, he would not be either able 
to work or available for work, since he could not 
possibly be considered to be in the labor market. 


In applying the ‘‘able to work and available for 
work” provisions, the State unemployment insurance 
authorities have resolved this paradox by requiring 
that claimants, to be eligible for benefits, be in a 
position to accept and perform a substantial amount of 
work existing in the local labor market. Thus, in 
the case of a claimant who had suffered a heart attack, 
and who was terminated when, upon his doctor’s 
advice, he refused a transfer to the third shift, the 
Virginia Supreme Court stated: 


The requirements of the Act, of course, are not met by a 
claimant whose ability to work and availability for work are 
so limited because of ill health that he is not able to accept 
some substantial employment. The Act was not intended 
as health insurance; but reason and justice demand that the 
words “fable to work,” as used in the statute, should mean no 
more than that an applicant possess physical and mental 
ability to perform some substantial, saleable service. The 
availability requirement of the Act is satisfied where a claimant, 
as in this instance, is willing, able, and ready to accept suitable 
work which he does not have good cause to refuse. 


A similar approach appears in the Oregon agency’s 
Manual of Precedents (1952): 


‘‘ Ability” means, generally, ability to do work as an employe 
under conditions as ordinarily exist for employes. It implies 
such ability as is necessary to obtain employment and perform 
work in an ordinary manner. It is not enough to show that 
the individual is physically able to follow some occupation if 
he had the skill and training necessary, or that he could do 
some work if it were brought to him. On the other hand, it 
is not necessary that he be able to compete in the labor market 
with able-bodied men. His chances of obtaining employment 
under general economic conditions and ccmpetition in the 
labor market are not the test of capability. Incapability of 
work in his previous or customary occupation is not the test, 
but whether he has lost generally his power of labor. 


Considerable leniency has often been shown in deciding 
questions of this nature. Claimants so crippled or otherwise 
incapacitated that there is little possibility of their ever again 
being employed have been held to have fulfilled the statutory 
condition when it was proved that they had actually worked 
while under such disability. However, benefits have been refused 
where the individual’s powers of work were so reduced that 
no one could be expected to hire him except from motives of 
charity. 

As the Oregon Manual indicates, the fact that a 
claimant has in the past worked, while under the 
particular handicap or disability, frequently is the 
determining factor in deciding his entitlement to 
benefits. For example, a decision of the Rhode 
Island Board of Review concerned an electrician 
who, after an accident, could not stand on his feet 
more than 32 hours a week. The claimant worked 
on this basis until the employer required a greater 
work capacity and had to let him go. The limitation 
did not affect the performance of his work. 
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In holding the claimant available for work the 
Board said: 

In this case in order for claimant to receive benefits we must 
find that his unemployment is attributable not to any physical 
incapacity which he has, but rather to the fact that there is 
no employment for him. We note that claimant’s disability 
does not prevent him from working as an electrician to the 
same extent he always did. There is no shortening of the 
workweek hours which he can perform. However, it appears 
to us that claimant is a desirable worker; that there are a 
number of employers who would hire him notwithstanding the 
fact that he is limited to 32 hours per week. . The fact 
that he is employable notwithstanding his physical limitations, 
has been demonstrated by his previous employer engaging him 
on a 32 hour a week basis for a considerable period of time. 
Considering all of the facts, therefore, we feel that claimant’s 
availability conforms not only to the language but also to the 
spirit of the Employment Security program. 

The fact of a claimant’s having to leave his work, 
because of physical inability to continue on the job, 
on the other hand, inevitably tends to create more of 
a question concerning the individual’s actual work 
capacity. A Washington decision involved a Navy 
Yard machinist who took a leave of absence, beginning 
in January 1957, in order to have an operation on his 
back. By early March, he could get around without 
too much difficulty except for stiffness resulting from 
the wearing of a body cast. Upon his doctor’s advice 
that it would be almost a year before he could resume 
work as a machinist, but that he could do work that 
would not involve lifting, stooping, and bending, he 
sought other work consistent with his physical limita- 
tion. He had no success, however, until the end of 
March, when he was re-employed by the Navy Yard 
for work of a sedentary nature. A determination, 
dated March 14, ruled that he was not able to work, 
or available for work. Upon appeal, the referee re- 
versed this determination, noting that, unlike the 
claims examiner who made the initial determination, 
he had had an opportunity to observe the claimant’s 
activities during the months intervening between the 
time of the determination and the decision. 


Conclusion 


The distinction between the physical limitations of 
the average person, so called, and physical impair- 
ments of those commonly referred to as “‘handicapped”’ 
individuals is one of degree. The former, although 
not normally considered as handicapped, may be 
physically incapable of certain types of work. <A 
handicapped person may have to be more selective. 

Ability to work and availability for work, however, 
is not tested by the quantity of jobs a person can do, 
but rather by whether the jobs a person can do exist 
in the local labor market. This principle governs 
decisions of eligibility in all cases but, often times, is 
very difficult to apply. Especially in the case of 
handicapped workers are there conflicting concerns. 
On the one hand, there is the natural and humani- 
tarian desire to award benefits to individuals who are 


unemployed and perhaps in even greater need of 
benefits than other unemployed, but able-bodied 
workers. An opposing consideration is the need for 
achieving the purpose of paying benefits only to 
individuals who are in the labor market, but who are 
unemployed for lack of suitable job opportunities. 

The need for careful, even meticulous, distinctions 
between those ‘‘able’’? to work and those unable to 
work would be obviated partially by the enactment, 
in the remaining 47 States, of disability insurance. 
Such a program would contribute greatly to the 
objective of compensating involuntary unemployment 
while, at the same time, relieving some of the strain 
resulting from the conflicting considerations noted 
above. 

It is also evident that unemployment insurance 
supplements the special services, rendered by the 
Employment Service to handicapped applicants, by 
giving recognition to the fact that many handicapped 
workers are self-supporting members of a community 
to whom benefits become payable as a matter of 
right, not charity. 

Additionally, unemployment insurance decisions 
involving handicapped workers contribute to a much 
better understanding, by employers and the public 
generally, of the extent to which handicapped persons 
are employable, thereby furthering the national policy 
of promoting employment of the _ physically 
handicapped. 


At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 


teachers and school administrators will arrive during 
the fall months. They will participate in the Inter- 
national Teacher Education Program of the Technical 
Assistance Program, administered byt he Office of Edu- 
cation in cooperation with the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service and the International Coop- 
eration Administration, respectively, in the Depart- 
ment of State. 


Immigrants and Agriculture 


OF all the immigrants coming to the United States 
to establish citizenship, more Italians will enter agri- 
cultural work than any other group, according to the 
1956 annual report of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. Of the 321,625 people coming to the 
United States last year, 39,789 were Italians; of this 
number 4,618 will enter some phase of agricultural 
work. Duririg fiscal year 1956, some 65,050 perma- 
nent immigrants entered from Mexico. Of this num- 
ber 3,562 were permanent agricultural workers (1,003 
farmers and farm managers and 2,559 farm laborers). 
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Personnel in Work for the Blind 


By MARGARET L. PLUNKETT 


Chief, Section on Area Unemployment Studies 
Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


HE American Foundation for the Blind estimates 

that there are 333,000 blind individuals in the 
United States in 1957. <A varied network of services, 
provided by both voluntary and public agencies, is 
offered to these individuals. Little comprehensive or 
systematic information has been available, however, 
about the extent and kinds of services rendered, or 
about the training, experience, and general back- 
ground of the paid personnel employed by agencies in 
this field. 

To fill this need the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
late 1955, undertook a contract from the American 
Foundation for the Blind to make an intensive study 
(see box at bottom of page) of agency services and 
policies and of the occupations, earnings, education, 
and major personal characteristics of professional, 
administrative, and technical employees of those 
agencies that either devote themselves exclusively to 
work with the blind or, in the case of agencies with 
more extended objectives, which employ specialized 
personnel to furnish services to them. 

There are some 400 such agencies (181 private, 219 
public) which employ an estimated 4,500 persons in 
professional, administrative, or technical positions. 
Eighty percent of the agencies replied to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics questionnaire and nearly 3,200 
individuals, or 70 percent of the estimated employees 
in these job categories, replied to an additional 
questionnaire designed especially for them. 


Many Kinds of Service 


Fifty distinct kinds of services were offered by the 
agencies studied. Among the principal ones were 
medical diagnosis, counseling of parents of blind chil- 
dren, distribution of braille and “‘talking”’ books, and 
home teaching services. The most significant voca- 
tional services are evaluation, counseling, training, 
and the operation of sheltered workshops. 


The full study was published in two volumes. The text’s 150 pages 
include 103 tables. An appendix covers job descriptions, agencies 
surveyed, and questionnaires used. The study is available from the 
BLS or American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, 
New York. Reprints of a 7-page article on the survey which appeared 
. 4 “ces LABOR REVIEW for July 1957 are available from 
the BLS, 
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Educational services are provided principally by 
the residential schools, but by 1955 some public school 
systems in 18 States had established programs of edu- 
cation of blind with sighted children. Only two- 
fifths of all agencies, however, furnish instruction in 
cane travel techniques. Over three-fourths of the 
agencies stated that they serve the multihandicapped 
blind, mainly the deaf and/or crippled. 


Job Descriptions 


An important aspect of the study was an attempt to 
classify the almost 300 job titles reported by either 
agencies or individuals. ‘These finally narrowed down 
to 100 distinct jobs, in 69 of which there were sufficient 
employees to warrant separate presentation of salary 
or occupational data. New job descriptions were 
prepared to define these jobs. 

A somewhat unusual method was followed to gather 
the information on which these job descriptions are 
based. Each agency engaged wholly or primarily in 
work for the blind was asked to state the major duties 
of each professional, administrative, and technical 
position in its organization, the minimum educational 
and experience requirements, the supervisory responsi- 
bilities of the job, and the supervision received by the 
incumbent. In addition, each professional, adminis- 
trative, and technical employee was asked to describe 
his major duties and supervisory responsibilities, and 
to name the position in his organization occupied by 
his direct supervisor. The job descriptions were de- 
veloped from both sources, and are intended to show 
not necessarily what these jobs ought to be but rather 
what they generally were in the agencies covered at 
the time of the survey. 

A comparison of the agency data and the employee 
data indicates that agencies concerned with services 
to the blind have manpower problems similar to those 
in the country as a whole. The shortage of teachers 
shows up plainly in the numbers of well-trained but 
inexperienced young persons hired right out of college 
and the numbers of older teachers getting the required 
training by summer school and single courses taken 
concurrently with employment. Schools for the blind 
usually require that their teachers have valid teaching 
certificates from the appropriate State, and their prac- 
tice in hiring those not completely qualified parallels 
the practice in most State public school systems which 
are forced to issue “‘temporary”’ or “emergency” cer- 
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tificates to persons not yet fully meeting the require- 
ments. 


The current shortage of secretarial help affects the 
teaching of typing. These teachers are usually older 
women who have returned to the labor force. 
Younger women trained as typists evidently prefer 
jobs other than teaching this subject. The Braille 
printing presses are operated by either young persons 
of high school age who have left school before gradu- 
ation and are working full time, or older women with 
limited education. In the shortage occupations, agen- 
cies have undoubtedly found it necessary to employ 
persons who have less education and experience than 
may be desirable, but hiring officers everywhere have 
had to make similar compromises. 


Employment of Handicapped Personnel 


One question that frequently arises in general dis- 
cussions of personnel policies and recruitment prob- 
lems is whether existing employment opportunities 
are available to handicapped persons. This is a par- 
ticularly pertinent inquiry for agencies whose objec- 
tives include the training of handicapped persons for 
employment and their placement in jobs. Of the 301 
agencies reporting their policy on this point, three- 
fourths reported employing handicapped personnel. 
More of them maintain this policy for persons with 
some type of visual disability than for other disabilities. 
For example, 60 percent employ the totally blind 
compared with 30 percent employing those with non- 
visual handicaps. 

There is very little difference in policy between pub- 
lic and private agencies, although somewhat higher 
proportions of public than private agencies employed 
persons with other than visual disabilities. There is 
also some indication that larger agencies are more apt 
to employ handicapped persons. 

Since agencies were not requested to state the num- 
ber of handicapped persons they employed, but only 
their policy in this respect, the information on visual 
impairment furnished by employees themselves has 
a direct bearing on the question of employment op- 
portunities for handicapped workers. Thirty percent 
of the employees reporting indicated that they had 
some form of visual handicap. Half of these, or 460 
persons, were totally blind. The incidence of all 
types of visual handicap was considerably higher 
among the professional than among the adminis- 
trative or technical workers, i. e., 35 percent com- 
pared with 20 percent. 

The occupations in which the totally blind were 
most concentrated were home teachers, grade 
school and music teachers, case workers, vocational 
counselors, directors of private agencies, and braille 
instructors and proofreaders. Because of the nature 
of the duties of the home teacher, i. e., teaching the 
house-bound blind the techniques of daily living, 
total blindness or a severe degree of visual handicap 
less than total blindness is considered almost a neces- 
sary qualification for this occupation. 
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The great majority of these blind or otherwise 
visually handicapped workers have had such impair- 
ments from infancy or youth. The different degrees of 
impairment, however, showed quite different age- 
at-onset concentrations. The heaviest concentration 
of onset for those who were totally blind was between 
6 and 17 years, while age-at-onset for those with less 
severe impairments was heavily concentrated at 
under 5 years of age. 

The comparatively low incidence of onset in the 
higher age brackets may appear strange in light of 
the fact that half of the blind population in the United 
States is 65 years of age or more. It must be kept 
constantly in mind, therefore, that this report relates 
to employed persons only and does not apply to those 
persons who are beyond working age, to those visually 
handicapped persons who, although of working age, 
are out of the labor force for one reason or another, 
or to those who hold jobs in sheltered work shops, 
vending stands, or other types of economic enterprise 
established especially to provide work for the adult 
blind. What it does reflect is the situation of those 
persons employed in a specific type of work who have 
been able to adjust successfully to visual impairments 
that occurred mainly during their childhood or youth, 
and whose training, in the light of those impairments, 
was probably geared toward eventual achievement in 
professional, administrative, or technical fields. 


Occupations and Earnings 


The full report carries employment and earnings 
information for 69 occupations of which 33 were 
professional, 13 administrative, and 23 technical. 
Ninety-two percent of the 3,534 employees whose oc- 
cupation was identified by their employing agency 
were full-time workers. The most important oc- 
cupations numerically were teachers (mainly in 
residential schools), social case workers, home teachers, 
vocational counselors, agency directors, and house 
parents in residential schools. Among distinctive 
occupations in work for the blind, though fewer 
persons are employed in them, were “orientors,” 
various braille occupations, vending stand repre- 
sentatives, and guide dog trainers. 

The concentration of occupations was found to be 
substantially different as between private and public 
agencies, a situation growing out of the quite differ- 
ent functions, in many cases, of these agencies. For 
example, all but 26 of the 901 teachers are found 
in public agencies; similarly house parents were em- 
ployed almost exclusively in the residential schools, 
while 83 percent of the vocational counselors were 
found in specialized State agencies. On the other 
hand, the training of guide dogs is entirely in private 
hands. Some important occupations, such as social 
case workers, home teachers, agency directors, work 
shop occupations, and others appear in both types of 
agency but in quite varying proprotions. 

About 60 percent of all the workers were women— 
twice the proportion of women in the national labor 
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force in 1955, the time of the study. The high pro- 
portion of women is accounted for by the large num- 
bers of teachers and house mothers in residential 
schools and by their predominance in the occupations 
of social case worker and home teacher. Men were 
predominant in the administrative jobs. 

Two sets of wage data are presented in detail) in 
the full report—salary ranges by occupation from 
the agencies, and actual monthly earnings as of 
September 1955 based on replies from 3,078 em- 
ployees. The median monthly cash salary for 1,911 
professional workers was $301, with 11 percent 
earning less than $167 per month. These low 
earners, however, were mainly part-time medical 
and teaching personnel. Much higher proportions 
of administrative than of other workers earned at a 
rate of $5,000 a year or more, with 10 percent of 
them earning $9,000 or over. 

Technical workers as a group had a median 
monthly salary of only $234, although 7 of the 11 
most important occupations in that group paid 
between $300 and $378 per month. Moreover, sub- 


stantial numbers of technical employees, mainly in 
the residential schools, received maintenance in 
addition to their cash salaries. 

Supplementary wage benefits do not diverge very 
much from the general national pattern. For ex- 
ample, only 5 of the 304 reporting agencies did not 
contribute to retirement plans. All the private 
agencies reporting participation have elected to 
come under the OASI system with a fourth of them 
contributing to some private plan as well. The 
most common paid vacation plan was 2 weeks after 
1 year of service. The median number of annual 
paid holidays was 7 in private and 10 in public 
agencies. Ninety percent of all agencies make some 
provision for paid sick leave, although in a fifth of 
them such leave is granted on an individual basis 
rather than a stated number of days per year. 

The report as a whole is expected to serve as the 
take-off point for agency review of programs and 
personnel practices in order to improve the calibre 
and expand the coverage of services to blind indi- 
viduals in the United States. 
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By ERNEST G. COX 


Chief, Section of Motor Carrier Safety 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


6 Bes place of migrant workers in serving American 
agriculture has been recognized for many years. 
Migrants may be described as workers whose prin- 
cipal income is earned from temporary farm employ- 
ment and who in the course of a year’s work move 
one or more times, often through several States. 

It must be recognized that the migrant labor supply 
is essential to the American agricultural economy. 
Although the contribution of these workers is small 
when measured in total man-days of employment, 
their service comes at the critical times when the 
supply of labor determines the success or failure of 
acrop. These people must arrive at the place where 
the work is to be done and at the time when it is to 
be done. Their work is important not only to the 
grower but also to the workers themselves because of 
their need for seasonal employment. 

Migrant workers move in very large numbers. In 
1956, the Texas Employment Commission arranged 
work schedules in 34 States (including Texas) for 
over 35,000 workers. Including family members, 
these groups totaled more than 49,000 people who 
traveled in 2,000 trucks and 2,800 cars. About three- 
fifths left Texas to follow the crops. The total number 
of Texan workers in the migratory stream is estimated 
at 115,000. Large numbers also moved from Florida 
and other Southeastern States to the Virginias, the 
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Carolinas, and the intervening States as far as New 
York. The fruit and vegetable growers of Oregon, 
Washington, and Wisconsin depend heavily on these 
people as does the sugar beet industry in Colorado, 
Minnesota, Michigan, and other States. 

Through the years, several tragic accidents have 
occurred in various parts of the country in transporting 
these workers from job to job. Some accidents have 
been of unusual severity and have resulted in multiple 
fatalities and numerous serious injuries. Accidents 
which have attracted national attention occurred 
near Del Rio, Tex.,in October 1954; at Agate, Colo., 
in May 1955; near Hempstead, Tex., in May 1955; 
at Chadron, Nebr.,in May 1957; and near Fayette- 
ville, N. C.,in June 1957. In each of these accidents 
the human cost in death and serious injury was high. 

Furthermore, each of these accidents was charac- 
terized by excessive crowding and improper opera- 
tion of the vehicle transporting the workers. Incom- 
petent driving, poorly maintained vehicles, and 
badly crowded conditions have been elements in 
many accidents involving the transportation of these 
workers. 

The laws of some States and the regulations of 
others have recognized the need for more adequate 
safety provisions in transporting these workers. 
Connecticut and New York in 1945, Oregon in 1948, 
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and California in 1949 adopted provisions intended 
to serve this purpose. However, because of the ex- 
tent of the transportation through many States and 
at the behest of the U. S. Department of Labor, the 
President’s Committee on Migratory Labor, the 
National Consumers’ League, the National Council 
of Churches of Christ, State officials, and other 
groups, Congress in 1956 charged the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with establishing reasonable 
requirements with respect to the comfort of passengers, 
qualifications and maximum hours of service of oper- 
ators, and safety of operation and equipment. 

In enacting this legislation, identified as Public 


Law 939, Congress provided that the authority of 


the Commission to prescribe such regulations would 
not apply in the case of any migrant worker trans- 
porting only himself and his immediate family. The 


jurisdiction does not apply to the transportation of 


workers in passenger automobiles or station wagons. 
The Commission’s authority is also limited to cases 
of transportation of any migrant worker for a total 
distance of more than 75 miles and then only if such 
transportation is across the boundary line of any 
State, the District of Columbia, a Territory of the 
United States, or a foreign country. 


ICC Regulations 


Following approval of Public Law 939, the Com- 
mission drafted proposed regulations which were 
patterned largely after the ICC safety regulations 
which have been in effect for several years for inter- 
state truck operations, although simplified to some 
extent. Consideration also was given to regulations 
suggested by the President’s Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor, to provisions of the migrant labor agree- 
ment between the United States and Mexico, and to 
the provisions of State regulations where such 
existed. 

Opposition to some proposals developed on the 
ground that they were unduly restrictive and would 
tend to discourage the movement of migrant workers, 
thus interfering with the agricultural labor market and 
depriving workers themselves of needed employment. 
The Commission set the matter for hearing on May 
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All agencies interested in trans- 
porting farm workers recom- 
mend use of buses such as the 
one shown here. 


8. At this hearing the views of people who sup- 
ported, and those who opposed, certain provisions of 
the regulations were expressed before a Hearing 
Examiner. 

On June 17, 1957, the Commission adopted its 
regulations in the light of the representations of all 
parties to the proceeding, and the testimony of wit- 
nesses at the hearing. ~The regulations became 
effective August 1, 1957, with provision that the 
requirements as to seats and seating space in trucks 
would be observed on and after November 1, 1957. 


Qualified Drivers 


The regulations establish basic requirements for 
qualifications of drivers. The principal provisions are 
that the driver shall not be less than 21 years old, shall 
not have suffered the loss of a foot, leg, hand, or arm, 
and should have visual acuity of not less than 20/40 
in each eye, either without glasses or correction with 
glasses, should have not less than 140 degrees field of 
vision, and be able to distinguish colors. Drivers will 
be required to have a physical examination at least 
each 3 years and to be in possession of a certificate 
signed by a licensed doctor of medicine or osteopathy. 
In addition, drivers must be able to read and speak 
the English language sufficiently to understand high- 
way traffic signs and to respond to official inquiries 
given in English. Each driver must also possess a 
valid permit qualifying him to operate the type of 
vehicle driven by him in the jurisdiction by which 
the permit is issued. 

Certain basic driving regulations have been adopted, 
including one that vehicles shall be driven in accord- 
ance with the laws and ordinances of the jurisdiction 
in which they are being operated. A driver may not 
drive or be in active control of the vehicle when under 
the influence of alcoholic beverages. 

The driver shall satisfy himself that the vehicle and 
its accessories are in proper working order. ‘This in- 
cludes brakes, lighting devices, windshield wipers, 
horn, steering mechanism, fire extinguisher, and road 
warning devices. 

Rest and meal stops are required. Meal stops of at 
least 30 minutes’ duration shall be made at intervals 
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not to exceed 6 hours and at least one rest stop shall 
be provided between meal stops. 

Workers may be transported only on a bus, a truck 
with no trailer attached, or a semi-trailer attached to 
a truck-tractor, provided that no other trailer is at- 
tached to the semi-trailer. One of the bad 1957 acci- 
dents occurred when a trailer attached to a truck 
overturned, resulting in loss of control of the truck. 

When workers are transported in trucks for distances 
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Front panel of a widely distributed leaflet released in 1956 by 
the Bureau’s Farm Placement Service. 
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in excess of 600 miles, stops are required for a period 
of not less than 8 consecutive hours either before or 
upon completion of 600 miles travel, and either before 
or upon completion of any subsequent 600 miles of 
travel to provide rest for drivers and passengers. 
Passengers must be protected from inclement 
weather. Stops are required upon approaching rail- 
road grade crossings and vehicles must display a sign 
reading “‘this vehicle stops at railroad crossings.” 


ee 


Specifications for Vehicles 


Vehicles are required to have smooth floors, side 
walls, and ends above the floor at least 60 inches high 
and, after November 1, 1957, must be equipped with 
securely attached seats. Seats are to be not less than 
16 inches nor more than 19 inches above the floor, at 
least 13 inches deep, equipped with back rests at least 
36 inches above the floor and designed to provide at 
least 18 inches of seat for each passenger. Gates or 
doors are to be provided and equipped with fastening 
devices. Ladders or steps and handholds are to be 
provided to facilitate entering and leaving the vehicle 
without hazard. 

Safe means of protecting passengers from cold are 
to be provided, but certain types of heaters are 
prohibited. 

No person will be permitted to drive more than 10 
hours in the aggregate (excluding rest stops and stops 
for meals) in any period of 24 consecutive hours, 
unless he is afforded 8 consecutive hours rest imme- 
diately following the 10 hours of aggregate driving. 


Vehicles are to be systematically inspected and 
maintained to insure that the vehicles and _ their 
accessories are in proper operating condition. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has field 
offices in 79 cities thoughout the country which will 
have copies of the regulations available for distribu- 
tion. Copies will also be made available through 
State Employment Service offices to those who are 
affected. 


The staff of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
recognizes that responsibility for enforcement of these 
regulations presents a particularly difficult problem. 
The rules will apply to many people who have not 
heretofore been accustomed to such regulations. We 
have no list of the people who will be subject to the 
rules. The problem is one which will require the 
ICC to obtain the maximum degree of assistance and 
cooperation from related Government agencies, from 
State authorities, and from other groups interested in 
promoting the safety of transportation of migrant 
workers. 

In issuing its report concerning the tragic accident 
at Fayetteville, N. C., on June 6, 1957, in which 21 
workers were killed, the ICC expressed the hope that 
State authorities will give favorable consideration to 
adopting identical regulations for application to 
intrastate movements. 

We earnestly seek and hope for the cooperation of 
all interested agencies and persons. 
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What Is Past Is Prologue: 
You Ain't Seen Nothin’ Yet 


HE Washington taxi driver credited with the bit 

of translating that I am using as a title for this 
piece, had it at least partly straight. The inscription 
carved in the granite of the National Archives Build- 
ing does, indeed, make the point that we have a 
great future. What the driver missed in his transla- 
tion is that the future derives from the past; that its 
glory depends upon what we did yesterday and what 
we do today. 

There are, in the United States in this year 1957, 
some thousands of professional people who are de- 
voting their working lives to the task of helping the 
handicapped choose, prepare for, and _ establish 
themselves in suitable jobs. A few years ago there 
were not nearly so many engaged in this enterprise, 
and it is safe to predict that in the years to come their 
number, like the tribe of Abou Ben Adhem, will 
increase. 

Helping the handicapped find work is an activity 
with a long history and, as far as any of us could know, 
a prehistory back to the time that the caveman with 
a broken back was assigned to shaping spearheads 
for the active warriors of the clan. 

But in spite of its long history, there are those now 
living, including this writer, who can well remember 
when people engaged in all aspects of vocational 
rehabilitation, like the aviators of a generation ago, 
flew ‘“‘by the seat of their pants.” There was little 
that could be considered scientific about it. The 
principal requirements were devotion to the job, 
some acuteness in sizing up and dealing with people, 


some familiarity with local industry, and a circle of 


friends among employers. 


Need for a More Scientific Approach 


We might recall the example of the old general 
medical practitioner who in the course of his practice 
preserved many lives and buried many errors. He, 
too, was devoted; he, too, was a good “‘practical”’ 
psychologist; and he, too, had his contacts. But the 
time came when he himself became conscious that 
he was stumbling in his diagnoses and his treatments 
for lack of scientific techniques and the aid of tech- 


* Dr. Gleason is Chief of the Selective Placement Branch. 
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nicians. He found that he had to refer many of his 
cases to medical specialists or risk the moral respon- 
sibility for failure. His contribution to the field of 
medicine cannot be overemphasized, and like the 
horse in the machine age, we trust he will never be- 
come extinct. His past is prologue. Out of it has 
evolved the tremendous complex of scientifically 
grounded modern medicine which (we hope) will 
never lose its heart, its intuition, and its common 
sense, but from which we now demand much more. 

Like the general medical practitioners of yesterday, 
we who are helping disabled people to find jobs have 
relied, perhaps more than we should, upon the built- 
in toughness, resiliency, and adaptability of our clien- 
tele. Also, I believe, we have been forced too often, 
by pressures of a dozen kinds, into narrow concepts of 
our function and our responsibility. Tco often, in a 
particular case, we have been caught off balance by 
some brute fact that has seemed at the time to override 
every other consideration. 


A Solution—Not a Stop-Gap 


One of the commonest pressures has been the client’s 
financial emergency. Unless we are very careful we 
find ourselves concentrating upon job relief rather than 
vocational readjustment, salving our professional con- 
sciences by reflecting that the poor fellow was hungry, 
and that (as Gertrude Stein might have said), for a 
hungry man a job is a job is a JOB. Sometimes, of 
course, one has no choice and does what must be done. 
More often, however, the emergency, acute though it 
may be, points to the need for a really thorough effort 
to study the individual’s problem and characteristics 
in depth, explore the vocational possibilities in breadth, 
and continue placement efforts at sufficient length to 
reach not a stop-gap but a worth-while solution. 

Ii is a good thing for the ultimate progress of our 
calling, as it has been for the medical profession, that 
some of the victims of our errors return to haunt us. 
Sometimes it is no worse than their coming back to 
tell us that the work we suggested just didn’t pan out, 
and that they are ready for another go-round. 

But the real haunters are those who do not return 
in the flesh. They are the sensitive people who stay 
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buried in the secure but unrewarding jobs we have 
found for them. As the years pass, and such failures 
accumulate, they weigh the more heavily on the con- 
science. We cannot help but think that if we had 
studied their assets with the same care that we gave 
to their liabilities, if we had explored their vocational 
potentials more broadly and more systematically, if 
we had been a little less opportunistic about the mar- 
ginal job openings that bobbed up conveniently in the 
order file, the lives of those people might have been 
directed into happier and more productive channels. 

It is out of such soul-searching that progress is made. 
We analyze our mistakes. We resolve to make more 
of our resources; to use more effective methods. This 
has been the long, tortuous course of evolution of the 
science and art of medicine, and it is the course that 
our own field of selective placement must take as it 
evolves into a respected branch of the science and art 
of vocational rehabilitation. 

I can mention here only a few areas in which we 
have made progress in recent years: 

1. We have learned more than we used to know 
about the functional effects of disease and injury; and, 
while they are still crude, we have means of translat- 
ing medical information in terms of capacity for rep- 
resentative types of job activity and working condition. 

2. We are doing a better job of capitalizing upon 
the impaired person’s psychological assets. We use 
measures of aptitude more frequently and more 
intelligently, and we are beginning to assess person- 
ality, temperament, and interests in their relations 
to job demands. 


3. We are translating thousands of job descriptions 
in terms of the requirements of each job with respect 
to physical capacity, aptitude, educational develop- 
ment, and other worker traits. 

4. We are developing techniques for analyzing the 
demands of jobs in specific industrial and other 
establishments to discover those in which workers 
with particular limitations would not be handicapped. 

5. We are making at least sporadic surveys of the 
kinds of work in which people with specific impair- 
ments are employed successfully. 


6. We have made some progress in reengineering 
jobs and in devising prostheses so that persons with 
certain impairments can do work that otherwise 
would be closed to them. 


Part of a Broader Vocational Rehabilitation 


These several lines of advancement, and others that 
probably deserve mention, are building-stones for 
the foundations of a science and art of selective 
placement of the handicapped. This emerging disci- 
pline will become a vital segment of the broader 
field of vocational rehabilitation. It is badly needed. 
Inadequate (sometimes downright sloppy) methods 
of personal appraisal, of selection of employment 
objectives, and of placement in competitive employ- 
ment have been weak links in the chain of rehabilita- 
tion services. 
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Prologue to What? 


It is a chancy undertaking to prophesy the future 
of employment services to the handicapped. At- 
tempts at prediction may, nevertheless, help us to 
set our sights above the immediate milieu, clarify our 
perspectives, and give us a glimpse of our ultimate 
goals. This, and the fact that it has been just 20 
years since the writer entered the field of rehabilita- 
tion via an Employment Service assignment, are his 
excuses for projecting the curves of present tendency 
to a point 20 years hence. What, then, may we 
expect? 

As to the demands of work.—It is pretty safe to assume 
that in 20 years, automation and other dynamic 
forces now operating in our economy will make a 
much larger proportion of all jobs suitable for physi- 
cally disabled workers. The trend will continue for 
work, even in heavy industry (perhaps particularly 
in such industry), to require less muscle and more 
brain. Work environments in general will be greatly 
improved. One likely consequence is that it should 
be easier to find suitable employment for the physically 
handicapped. 


Psychological Disabilities 


On the other hand, the increasing demand upon 
the worker to operate complex, power-driven ma- 
chines, to control or trouble-shoot variable or delicate 
processes and inspect or test their products, to com- 
pute, calculate, plan, etc., impose mental burdens 
that cannot be met by many persons who are deficient 
in intelligence or emotional stability. For this and 
other reasons, we may expect in the years ahead, a 
heavy emphasis in our program of services to the 
handicapped upon problems of-psychological disabil- 
ity. Those who fear it must nevertheless face it, and 
all who are in the program at that time will need to 
be much better grounded than most of us are today 
in mental pathology and its vocational implications. 

As to the makeup of our clientele——In addition to this 
emphasis on the mentally disturbed and deficient, we 
may look ahead to problems, both physical and men- 
tal, associated with aging. There will be many more 
elders.in our population, consequently more degen- 
erative disorders among those who need our services. 
We shall learn much more than we know now about 
the vocational potentials and rehabilitation prospects 
of older people. 

There may be, however, no big increase in the pro- 
portion of older to younger disabled recipients of 
counseling and placement services, partly because, in 
the years to come, we shall be in closer and more 
effective contact with the schools and other organiza- 
tions that deal with youth. We can look forward to 
earlier detection and better medical and educational 
rehabilitation services from them, upon which we can 
base our employment counseling and job placement 
activities. 

Finally, our clientele 20 years from now will almost 
surely include many people of all ages who today 
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would be considered unemployable or very hard to 
place because of the forbidding nature of their dis- 
abilities. One reason is that, with the further advance 
of medicine, we may expect that in 20 years some 
presently incurable diseases (possibly, for example, 
epilepsy, schizophrenia, multiple sclerosis) will have 
their cures or can be effectively controlled and that 
prostheses not yet developed will reduce the disabling 
effects of other severe conditions. 

A second reason is that there will be a big increase 
in the number and capacities of sheltered workshops 
for the very seriously disabled, many of which will 
gear their activities closely to the processes of industry 
so that more of their clients can graduate into com- 
petitive employment. It will be up to us to cooperate 
with the workshops in helping their people make this 
transition. 

A third reason is that industry itself will be more 
receptive to the employment of the seriously disabled, 
and there will be much more information available to 
us concerning the kinds of employment in which per- 
sons with specific types of serious disability have been 
and can be successfully employed. 

As to their mobility—There seems to be a tacit but 
deep-seated assumption that most handicapped people 
should stay put. In sedentary communities the forces 
that keep them close to home are particularly strong. 
There are obvious reasons why some handicapped 
people must stay close to the home base. On the other 
hand there are equally cogent reasons why many 
others should get away from it, not the least of which is 
lack of local opportunity. I believe that 20 years will 
see a further increase in the mobility of our whole pop- 
ulation, and of the handicapped among them. As we 
grow up professionally we shall acquire and make 
more effective use of reliable funds of information 
about occupations and employment possibilities far 
beyond the given locality, and we shall make much 
more extensive use of *‘clearance’’ and other means of 
bringing geographically separated jobs and workers 
together. In our counseling and placement of the 
handicapped we shall resort less and less to stultifying 
local compromises, and concentrate more upon the 
person’s potentials and upon the vocational outlets, 
wherever they may be, that will use them to the 
greatest advantage. 

As to techniques—l have mentioned some technical 
beginnings. In the years ahead our techniques should 
improve steadily. One major breakthrough that we 
may expect is a carefully engineered conceptual bridge 
between “‘worker”’ and “‘job.”’ It will be a system of 
describing both jobs and workers in terms of significant 
worker traits, and will involve a universal occupa- 
tional classification structure that will enable us to 
identify readily all occupations and groups of occupa- 
tions for which given worker traits (or patterns of such 
traits) are significant requirements. 

Once we have such a wealth of organized informa- 
tion about job requirements expressed in terms of 
physical capacities, levels of aptitude, general edu- 
cational development, and directions of interest and 
temperamental proclivity, we shall be powerfully moti- 
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vated to appraise individuals in the same terms. This 
will make employment counseling more thorough, sys- 
tematic, and purposeful than would otherwise be 
possible, and enhance the confidence of both clients 
and employers in the suitability of the employment 
objectives that are chosen. 

We shall also see marked improvement in our tools 
for appraising the capacities and other traits of the 
handicapped. We shall learn to do a better job of 
translating medical information in usable terms. Our 
present activity and working condition checklists will 
be improved and supplemented so that physicians (in- 
cluding, of course, psychiatrists) can readily supply 
the data we need. We shall extend the occupational 
coverage of our aptitude tests, and, before 20 years 
have passed, we should be using effective techniques 
for the detection and measurement of temperamental, 
personality, and interest factors which in so many 
work situations are more important to success than 
aptitude. 

As to those who serve-—If the foregoing projections 
are even partly correct, the next 20 years will find us 
with a clientele having generally more difficult and 
elusive adjustment problems, seeking employment in 
a world of work that will have grown far more complex 
and intellectually demanding than it is today. Their 
need for greater mobility will demand much more 
than knowledge of local resources on the part of 
those who serve them. The more complex and 
sensitive instruments that will be in general use for 
appraisal of the individual, for occupational explora- 
tion, and for the evaluation of specific employment 
opportunities will require more thorough backgrounds 
in psychology and related disciplines, and rigorous 
training in their use. No longer will it be tolerable 
to create an employment counselor or a selective 
placement specialist by the deceptively simple process 
of designating someone to be one. 

Every profession has to fight its way to recognition. 
Today we seem to be somewhere in the awkward 
stage of early adolescence. But, at the rate that the 
world now spins, it seems to me that 20 years should 
carry us into lusty maturity. 

As to teamwork.—Twenty years from now, in all but 
the smallest localities, the full range of services to the 
handicapped will no longer be attempted by single 
individuals, and seldom by single agencies. As our 
profession comes to fuller stature, the long conflict 
between the specialist and the general handyman 
will be resolved. There will be continuing problems 
of coordination, failures of communication, jealousies, 
and some persistence of the old (one-time useful) 
habit of going it alone. But we are learning, and 
we shall continue to learn. We learn that the other 
fellow in our own or in a sister organization, con- 
centrating upon a particular function that he has 
mastered, can perform it better than we. We come 
to realize that sharing the total task gives us the 
freedom to concentrate upon what we ourselves can 
do best, and that the final outcome of our combined 
effort—the welfare of one who needs our help—is 
reward enough for everyone. 
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THEYRE A GREAT INVESTMENT! 


Official NEPH Week Poster 





Materials Available on NEPH Week 


THE President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped plans limited distribution of the new NEPH 
bibliography which it developed jointly with the Library of Congress. Copies will be 
Printing Office. 

The President's Committee has also developed a 5-foot blue and white banner "This is NEPH Week” for use in window 
displays. About 1,500 are being sent to the Committee's State affiliates. 

Following a custom of a number of years, the Veterans Employment Service has published blotters which suggest that 
employers "Hire Disabled Veterans.’’ About 450,000 are being distributed through State Veterans Employment Represen- 
tatives. In addition, the VES has published 300,000 wallet-size calendars for 1958 to be distributed in December. 
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